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They forward Geographical Knowledge. They Present Mu 
Outside Geography. They Promote Geographical 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF 


Book Fourth of King’s Picturesque Geographical Reader Series 


PART Il. OF “‘THE LAND WE Live in” 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS OF BOOK FIRST. SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS OF BOOK 


Home and School.—Lessons I.--XXXIX. Fred’s THIRD 
Boat on the Pond. Trade Shore. Review. Busy|The Land We ce’ et a 
Work. Alone on an Island Robinson Crusoe.| About Home. Aunt Am . House, Ch oh oe 
Block City. Plan of School vard Village and City! Post Office, Through the Town Railro a St 
Plans. A Map Plano of our Country. PictureMap| Our People and their Business, A Palt of Sheets 
Hills, River, Shore, Direction. Globes The} and how Made. Lowell Cotto M i. ta 
World. Busy Work. Excursion in the Country.| A Visit to Waitham Watch Factrre’ AY Der fb 
Our Mountains. The River. A Long Walk. Lakes. Boston. Bunker Hill. Wind Mill M. ki . ir 
Waterfall. Icebergs. Story of a Drop of Water.| of Shoes. Visit to Lynn. Off to the Green M 4 
A Trip! to Beach, Waves. The| tains, Making Scales. Making a Book Visit to 
Four | a University Press. In the Wiles of Maine. Weather 
Hot Country. Language Lesson. Review, etc.| Road, Our Teles 
102 illustrations. 226 pages. By mail, 58 cents, ing. A Visit to Washington. Our Weveemment 


Book Second. Independence Hall. aking Laws. Duties of 
This Continent ef Ours.—Lessons I.—XLI, A President, cte. 152 illus. 227 pp. By mail, 64 cts, 
Frozen Region. Summer in the Arctic Regions, Book Fourth, Part If, 
Northern Lights, Fields of Ice. Whaling. Phys-/ The Land We Live &m.—Lessons I.—XxX 
ical Map of North America. Drawing Lessons.| South to Florida. Peanuts. Rice, Cabin Home. 
Wonderland, The National Park, Gates of the; Oranges. St. Augustine. A Southern City. Cot 
Rockies. Hot Springs. Tacoma (City of the| ton Boll. Cotton Gin. Sugar Cane. Up the Misis 
Mountain). A Prairie Scene Prairie Dog Village.| si pi. On the “ Natchez.” Grand Saloon. A 
Air and Vapor. Clouds. The White Mountains. Planier Ride in the River Grain Barges. Chatta 
Comparative Length of Rivers. Grand Canon. nooga. Iron Ore. Bast Furnace. Rolling Steel 
Ocean Currents. Some of Our Lakes, aud the way! Rails. Oil Fields. An Oll Village. Natural Gas. 
to them. Hudson River. The Dominion of! Coal Mines. Boysin Mines Coal Breaker Along 
Canada. Thousand Islands. The 8t. Lawrence. the Shore. New Bedford. Nantucket Isles of 
The Falls of Niagara. Free Traders. Catching; Shoals. Among the Light Houses. Whistlin 
Cod. Newfoundland. A Journey of 4000 Miles.| Buoy. Light Ship. Chicago. Stock Yard. Pull 
Mexico. The West Indies, etc. 157 illustrations.; man. Domestic Commerce. Railroads, ete. 150 
315 pages. By mail, 83 cents, illustrations. 23% pages. By mail, 64 cents. 


san TEACHERS OF CEOCRAPHY. 
. AKOGRAPHY, by CHAs. F. Kina, A.M., author of “ Pictures 
Geographical Readers’ Best plan for teaching Geograph + What to Teach. Howto Teach Hints 
Helps. and Practical Suggestions. Cloth. Fully illustrated with Pictures and Maps. By mail, $1.76 
King’s Geographical Works have been adopted by the School Boards of Chicago, Boston, Brooklyn, ete. 


To all who Teach UNITED STATES HISTORY in School or Out 
We take pleasure in announcing the publication of 


A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY, A Guide and Help for the Scholar. Teacher, 
and General Reader in the History of our Country: by WiLBuR F. GorpDy, Principal of North School, 
Hartford, and W. I. TwiTCHELL, Principal of Arsenal School, Hartford. 

It is admirably adapted to be of marked service to all busy, overworked teachers, who are disposed to 
1¢ book is more than a ‘‘ Pathfinder’; it is an efficient gui u t the path it poi - 

pies of Part First, sent for examination, postpaid, upon receipt of introductory price, 60 \ 

Second, in press, will follow later in the 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St, Boston 


THE DAVIS New and popular. 


_ Widely introduced. 


READING | Thought method. 
BOOKS. | Complete in four books. 


Holmes’ New Readers, excellent in method, quality of _| 
reading lessons and exercises, and beauty of illustrations, 
have hosts of friends. | 

Maury’s Geographies in two books, and the Physical, ! 
have new editions, new illustrations, new charts, etc. 

You are cordially invited to write us for further infor- 
mation concerning these and other such books as Venable’s 
New Arithmetics, Clarendon Dictionary, Gildersleeve's 


Latin, Knoflach’s German, Spanish, etc., etc. 


Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
43--47 East Tenth St., New York, 


NEW ENCLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington &St., Boston. 


The Latest and The Best. 


Pror. NichOLAS MURRAY BUTLER thus reviews Williamse’s History 
of Modern Eaucation in the Hducational Review for December : 


‘* Professor Williams’s book is the latest, and, for the American reader, the best. It 
is not, like Mr. Quick’s remarkable book, a contribution to literature as well as to 
agogics, but it is an interesting, accurate, and wise history of the period that it covers 

‘One is struck with the excellent sense of proportion that pervades the work, as well as with the 
soundness of the author’s judgments and his breadth of view. eis neither a partisan nor a sentiment 
alist. The capital sketch of Comenius —one of the best things in the book,—and the very discriminating 
and philosophical analysis of Rousseau’s #mtle may be cited as evidence of this. The young student will 
also derive no little help from Professor Williams's comments on the strength and the weakness of Herbert 
Spencer’s essay on Education. In fact. the author’s long teaching experience has stood him in good stead, 
and he has made a teacher’s book 

“Tt need hardly be added that Professor Williams’s History ought to displace all of the cheap compenés 
now in use. It is also a more serviceable book in this country at least, than the English translation of 
Comparyé’s History of Pedagogy. Thereis no question that this effort of Professor Williams “ to construct 
a barrative which should be truthful and persvicuous without being unduly bulky” has been successful 
He has amply sustained his own reputation, and done the cause of education a substantial service.” 


ke SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.50. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


of These Papers are designed for fhe purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
the Pran urse of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, ¢n the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors, 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Th tr : h of Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, Albany, Jersey City, Newark, Troy, 
6 ublic SC ools Erie, Bloomington, Peoria, Springfield, Quincy, Joliet, Dubuque, Evansville, Terra Haute, Atlanta, Denver, New 


Haven, Hartford, Cambridge, Lowell, New Bedford, Fall River, Worcester, Providence, Newport, Bangor, and more than 950 other important cities and 


towns in the United States are by legal adoptions using Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping. They seem to meet t 


Grammar School grades in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


(Sample copies will be sent for eaamination with reference to introduction on receipt of,— for Single and 
Double Entry, 50 cents ; Single Entry alone, 30 cents ; Double Entry alone, 40 cents. Correspondence requested. 


he requirements of High and 


| THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Unequaled 


and 


Smooth, Tough, 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why 
and durable points ? 


the best. If you are not familiar with them, 
cents for samples worth double the money. 


not use the best,—those having smooth, tough, 
Those who have made a practice of using Drxon’s “ American 
Grapnite” Penciis declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Durable Points 
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Price only $15.00, 


If you are interested in education you need a 
Typewriting machine. Can you afford to pay $100 ? 
If not get the ** Werld.” It does as perfect work 
as apy machine ever made. It is just what you 
want. Itis suitable for all business purposes, ard 
for the library. 

It is so simple it requires no instruction, and sel 
dom gets out of repair, Children can use it. No 
other low-priced Typewriter cau compare with it 
favorably. 

Send for catalogue and sample of work. 


THE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENT CO., 


164 P, 0. Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Oil, Lime or Electric Light; 
Single, Double or Triple. 
Scientitic Attachments. Art 
and Educational Views. 


B. COLT & CO., 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. 
16 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Manufacturers, Photographers and Slide Colorers. 
Catalogues free, 


9 HAVE YOU SEEN 


HAMMOND 


MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 
now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 


Hammond. !!! 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 

When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
& new slate, 

Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


[2] 


Imported Photographs 
from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty, 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutions, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail , 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO, 
949 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD, Tet. 


Musical, far sounding, and highl 
factory Bells for Schools, Chureh 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


make 100 PER CENT and wing74gC 


GENT on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Maine 
Sample free, Tertitory. Dr. Brideman, ws Bway, N.¥ 


satis 
&c. 


The finest quality of Bellis for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


|constantly improved. 


CRO 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phos/Aite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail 


> SS ($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Price, 50 cents. 


VITALIZED 


Sa: St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


GranparD ‘TYPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 

Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our assort- 

ment of Views, illustrating ART, SCIENCE, History, RE.1- 

GION, and TRAVEL, is immense. Fr ome Amusementand Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing car be 
@. 4. found as instructive or amusing. Church Ene 
fortainments, Public Exhibitions, 

mone’ Popular Illustrated Lectures 


PAY WELL. 
We are the largest manufacture 


business for a person 
with small capital, 

rs and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to 

know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibi- 


tious, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa- 


Mantg. Optician, 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATOLUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MAPS, Ss, 
CRAYON } Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


> Ea Bind Your Papers. 
ss The KLIP is the Binder. 


—s Put on or off in ten seconds, 
Patented. 75 cts. a dozen, $5 a hundred. Covers to order. Send stamp for Price List. 
3t Address: HH. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


OSEPH LLOTT'S 303, 402, 604 
STEEL” PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


and his other styles. 
Lessons in Z ology. 


By Giman. 


Fully Illustrated. 
This book is the outcome of ten y 
embodies the outlines of what the wh 
offered to the teach 
effort has been made 


’ 


Common 
Animal Forms. 
Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


ears’ experience in teaching elementary science. It 
or has found it wise to attempt with childreo, and is 
ve suggestive and helpful. A special 


-blocks b laini ; 
likely to be puzzling, by giving minute ae ) y €xplaining points of structure that are 
and be providing simple that procuring and handling specimens, 


by one who has little artistic talent, 


Attias Sent by mail Postpaid on receipt ef price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


A Friend 


Wishes to speak through the Register of 
the beneficial results he has received 
from a regular use of Ayer’s Pills, 
He says: “I was feeling sick and tired 
and my stomach seemed all out of order, 
I tried a number of remedies, but none 
seemed to give me relief until I was in- 
duced to try the old reliable Ayer’s 
Pills. I have taken only one box, but | 
feel like a new man. I think they are 
the most pleasant and easy to take of 
anything I ever used, being so finely 
sugar-coated that even a child will take 
them. I urge upon all who are 


In Need 


of a laxative to try Ayer’s Pills.” 
Boothbay (Me.), Register. 

‘“‘Between the ages of five and fifteen, 
I was troubled with a kind of salt. 
rheum, or eruption, chiefly confined to 
the legs, and especially to the bend of 
the knee above the calf. Here, running 
sores formed which would scab over, 
but would break immediately on mov- 
ing the leg. My mother tried every- 
thing she could think of, but all was 
without avail. Although a child, I read 
in the papers about the beneficial effects 
of Ayer’s Pills, and persuaded my moth- 
er to let me try them. With no great 
faith in the result, she procured 


Pills 


and I began to use them, and soon 
aoticed an improvement. Encouraged 
‘ty this, I kept on till I took two boxes, 
when the sores disappeared and hav: 
never troubled me since.’’—H. Chipman, 
Real Estate Agent, Roanoke, Va. 

“TI suffered for years from stomach 
and kidney troubles, causing very severe 
pains in various parts of the body. None 
of the remedies I tried afforded me any 
relief until I began taking Ayer’s Pills, 
and was cured.”,—Wm. Goddard, Notary 
Public, Five Lakes, Mich. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


Every Dose Effective 


Lmportant 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one tndividual, 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seed 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local egent in every city and town a 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journ! 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not 
terfere with your professicnal work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 
ddress SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO:, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF. 
cure in 1l0days. Never returns; no purge; 
no salve; no suppository. A victim trie 

in vain every remedy has discovered 4 


KINDERGARTEN 


simple cure, which he willmail free to his fellow suf- 
Address 5. Md. REEVES,Bes 8290, York (ty, 


fevers. 
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Written for the JOURNAL.1 
MEMORY AND EXPERIENCE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Memory and experience make Life, 

And, 60, in darkest days we live at ease 

With memories thrice hallowed ; 

Or, in joy, we halt, transfixed with arrows of remorse. 
For, so, old memories kill present joy. 


Written for the JoURNAL.] 
A SPELLING LESSON. 


BY E. J. 


A wee little girl, with blue eyes bright, 
Was asked tu spell DOG one day, 
And altho’ you know it is d-o-z, 
She tried it another way. 


‘*D-I-G,’”’ said Annabel Brown, 
And prondly held up her head, 

‘* No, that is dig; dog has no :,”’ 
Is what the teacher said. 


“T guess you are wrong,’’ said Mias Annabel, 
With a emile from her eyes of blue, 

'* My dog has an eye, indeed,’’ she said, 
’speots you should spell it with two.’’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun Gray McKenpricu, University of Glasgow: 
Science is simply the trath about natural phenomena, so 
far as we can reach it. 


Surr. Caas. W. Coxe, Albany, N. Y.: The public 
sentiment of teachers is evidently on the side of the con- 
tinuance of examinations. 


Supt. T. Davis, Atchison, Kans. The standard 
of information should be rather the ability of the pupil 
to receive than that of the teacher to give. 


Sara E, Wittse: The story loving period in the 
child’s life corresponds to that in the life of the race 
when a rainbow was the bridge to heaven and a flower 
the slipper of Venus. 


Prin. Frank E. Prummer, Des Moines, Ja.: Your 
profession and your skill in it is society’s investment in 
you, from which returns are rightfully expected and will 
be demanded from your hands. 


U. S. Commissioner W. T. Harris: It is quite neces- 
ssary that we should, as educators, never forget that the 
humblest child, nay, the most depraved child, has within 
him tho possibility of the highest angelic being. 

Surr. J. R. Preston, Mississippi: The work of the 
county superintendent is the most important link in the 
entire system of educational supervision. By no other 
agency can the school system of a state be so potently 
lifted. 


Miss G. Revevey, Cleveland (0.) Normal 
Training School : The normal school should not be a place 
where pupils are trained to become teachers by teachers, but 
a place where they train themselves, having the teachers 
for overseers in case there is a tendency to go into unsafe 
paths, 


Governor Hersert W. Lapp, Rhode Island State 


Board of Education: True art education is a condition 
precedent to success in any of the great industries of the 


day, and no people can hope to command the markets of 
the world save through those forms of manufactured 
products which are both useful and beautifal. 


New Haven Patrapium: There is no phase of our 
national progress and development which possesses greater 
interest or can be more impressively presented than that 
of our public school system. We are justly proud of our 
material progress, our growth in all the elements of 
wealth, our development of producing power, and our 
steadily enlarging capacity to appropriate our vast physical 
resources to new and beneficent uses; but back of all 
these, and the chief source of all this expansion and 
growth, is the public school system, which has done more 
than all other things combined to advance, enrich, and 
elevate the national life about the lines of civilization and 
wholesome government. 


THE OLD ACADEMY. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Fifty years ago the New England Academy held an 
important place among our educational institutions. 
There was then no kindergarten, primary, intermediate, 
or grammar school, known as such. The common dis- 
trict school embraced them all. The academy was the 
high school, the normal school, and the business and 
college fitting school, all combined in one. 

Must the academy now be supplanted? Have we no 
longer any need of this venerable institution? Can its 
work be done, and done better, in the high school of to- 
day? In answer to these questions, I will put in a plea 
for the old academy. It stiil lives, a “survival of the 
fittest.” It is unique in its methods and influence. I 
hold to our graded system of schools. I would not 
change the name, nature, or order of any of them, but 
would improve them all. Still the old academy occupies 
its own place in our educational field, and is doing noble 
work. 

Originally, the academy was a garden, or grove, near 
Athens, (so named from the hero Academus), where 
Plato and his followers held their philosoph ical confer- 
ences. Hence, there it represented a school of philoso- 
phy of which Plato was the head master. Later, the 
word academy was used to designate an institution for 
the study of higher learning, holding rank between the 
common school and the college. It proudly holds this 
rank still, not as the only fitting school for the college 
and the university and for life, but, on the whole, the best. 
The old academy had quite a liberal outfit and cur- 
riculum. Its board of management and instruction were 
scholarly and skillfal, and, withal, attentive and sym- 
pathetic. They understood that it was the true teacher’s 
duty not only to give good instruction in the various 
branches of learning, but, by example and precept, to be 
the friends, the guides, and the inspiration of the young 
men and women who had entrusted themselves to their 
care. 

The students were gathered from many states of the 
Union, and were among the “very elect” in character 
and ability. They had come from the farm and the 
workshop, never having tasted the luxuries of wealth. 
Their capital stock was character, brains, and an un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge, and their ambition to 
make the most of themselves had brought them to this 
fitting school for the higher institutions of learning. 
Excelsior was inscribed upon their banners. 

As I have intimated, most of these academic students 
were poor, and wholly dependent upon their own efforts 
to secure an education. The writer was once among this 
number in Kimball Union Academy, for a while, under 
Dr. Richards, and afterwards, at Phillips Academy, at 
Andover, Mass., under Dr. Taylor, studying when he 
could, and laboring and teaching when he must, to meet 


the necessary expenses of self-boarding and low tuition. 


In such straightened circumstances did he find himself 
in those days, that, during three years of time, he could 
spend only fifteen months in study. This was his only 
preparation for college, and while at Dartmouth, he could 
study only six terms out of twelve, during the four years’ 
course. This seemed hard, and was a serious damper 
upon recitation scholarships, but he has since learned that 
poverty is a school-master, under whose instruction the 
habits of self-reliance, economy, and perseverance are 
formed. Hence, he has been led to believe and to teach 
that poverty is, on the whole, a blessing, and not a mis- 
fortune to the student 

Right here the old academy scores a point. Here, 
more than in any other fitting school, the poor student 
finds his home. His standing is not measured by his 
ability to patronize the tailor and the livery stable, and 
indulge in sumptuous living. He is encouraged in habits 
of economy, and is esteemed for real merit as a man and 
faithfal student. 

Again, the academy is, at least, among the best fitting 
schools for college. Many high schools give good instrue- 
tion, and turn out ripe scholars for the university, but the 
academy has this special mission in hand. Its cur- 
riculum is arranged, and its principal and assistants are 
selected with this end in view, viz: a thorough prepara- 
tion for entering, or advanced standing, in the college or 
university. 

Again, many students enter the academy with no fixed, 

definite purpose as to their future course. They come to 
the principal for counsel and advice, and he is able, by 
studying their individuality, wisely to direct them. The 
bright, ambitious student, with scholarly tastes and cor- 
rect habits, he encourages to pursue a liberal course of 
study. He reveals to him the possibilities of the future 
to the gifted and industrious stadent, and urges him to 
strive for honorable distinction and usefulness in the 
world. In my academic days as student and principal, 
many young men and women who came to the academy 
with no fixed purpose of life, there and then decided the 
important question of their own future, and they reached 
the goal of their ambition. 
Finally, the academy, more than any other preparatory 
school, imparts the spirit of encouragement and en- 
thusiasm. All its associations are sympathetic and help- 
ful, and its very atmosphere is pregnant with inspiration. 
Now, as the student needs inspiration more than instruc- 
tion, and sympathy more than help, he has gained an im- 
portant object by entering this unique institution. The 
influence brought to bear upon him here is powerful and 
abiding. Long live the Old Academy ! 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ART LEAGUE. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 
The Pablic School Art League of America embodies 
what our conservative friends from beyond New England 
may call the latest of “ Boston’s educational fads.” Bos- 
ton can only regret that it may not claim the movement 
as itsown. It is something “in the air,” and both in 
England and in this country it has been made practicable 
for introduction into all public schools. 
Mr. Ross Turner has done as much as any other, cer- 
tainly, to demonstrate in his own work the possibility of 
the growth of an American school in art. He has also 
started the movement which for the first time gives ground 
for hoping that some day we may be an artistic nation. 
Mr. Turner felt that he could not allow a child to pass the 
best part of the formative period utterly bereft of every- 
thing which to an artistic natare constitutes one of the 
great means of education, that of training the entire na- 
ture by lovely artistic surroundings. His own school 
days were passed within four blank walls, with cracks, 
staine, and imperfections as the only objects to catch the 
eye or attract attention from the all-pervading text-book. 
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His whole school life was a rebellion at such surround- 
ings, a longing to be where there was beauty, and he did 


a photograph sent the school just before the poet’s death), 
pictures of two of the most beautifal of the palaces along 


not want his child to suffer as he had several. 

The first step was to place in the schoolroom—after 
explaining his desire and plans to the school officials, 
whose consent was gladly given—a number of his private 
paintings and works in plaster; whatever, in ¢ ffect, would 
add beauty and an artistic atmosphere to the school home, 
When this had been done, it was an easy matter to interest 
others, especially those whose children were in the public 
schools. Money was collected, photographs and other 
objects were loaned, and the Phillips School, in a dis- 


the grand canal of Venice, the Cathedral of St. Marks, 
and the great bronze equestrian statue of Bartholomeo 
Colleoni, of which Ruskin said, “I do not believe there 
is a more glorious work of sculpture existing in the world,” 
a photograph of the Colosseum (a loan to the school by 
the Essex Institute, Salem), casts of the head of the Apollo 


Augustus, are some of the objects used. Beside the por- 
trait of Walter Scott will go a large Melrose Abbey, 
while beside Washington bangs a Mount Vernon. The 


procession of boys bearing jars, from the Parthenon|it on. 


which gives it a surprisingly higher, more refined tone 


than the photographs. Of the enlargements in the 


Phillips School, the price of the Parthenon, 40 x 60 


inches, was $900; of the Henry Clay, Washington, 
Fravkliy, Lincoln, and Whittier, 25x30, $2.00 each ; 
the Parthenon frieze, 35 x 50, $4.00; the Bartholomeo 
Colleoni, 40 x 54, $4.50; and Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, $8.00. These prices are the cost of the solar 


Belvidere and of Diana, beside the bust of the young] prints unmounted. 


The artists have already gone much more than half 


way in giving an impetus to this movement. It is for tho 
teachers to meet them and do all that can be done to help 


To no one can it possibly mean so much as it will 


trict where there was ample room for artistic training 
was selected for the experiment. The committee on 
public buildings was influenced, and the walls of one room 
were tinted in a quiet grayish tone agreeable to the eye. 
After the committee in charge had arranged this room, a 
I circular was issued, January, 1892, inviting citizens to its|contains the toned plaster reproductions of the Della 
inspection. This was signed by T. F. Hunt, Dr. Jessie/Robbia frieze for the choir seats, at Florence. The set of 
Robins, Henry M. Brooks of the Essex Institute, Daniel | six pieces, costing fifty dollars,was given the echool bya gen- 
B. Hagar, principal of the Salem Normal School, and|tleman of Boston. Mr. Sylvester's classroom in the Eng- 
Mr. Turner. As a result of the interest thus created, the |lish High School, Boston, is a Roman room, save the bust 
committee has been enabled to adorn several other rooms |of Franklin and the silken flags. The walls are tinted a 
in this building and to make a beginning in other schools. | mottled Pompeiian red. A cast of Eros is over the desk, 
On Mr. Turner's invitation, a number of Boston men|and over the door is the Marble Faun. Classic brackets, 
and women, friends of ‘art and of the schools, visited |designed from those in the Vatican, support fine busts of 
Salem, and on their return work was begun for the/ Virgil and Cwsar. Companion photographs cf the 
schools of this city. Two rooms have been decorated by 
the League,—one in the English High School and one in Superintendent Greenwood in a recent issue of your 
Rice Primary School, while the North End Mission is valued paper says: “One of the most remarkable things 
. e in the Unite 8 i inv 
some time been 8 witness to the practical benefits of artis- England and a portion of ova Sate of ‘i York and in 
ables where it shou sounded.” He then proceeds 
in the hope of unifying this movement, giving it strength, to enter at large into the short-comings of be New 
and aiding those who might otherwise have to undertake Englanders in the matter of pronunciation. 
the work alone. — With its headquarters at Boston, it de- Prof. Wm. Dwight Whitney, an eminent authority on 
= subject, in his essay, Elements of English 
beside a number of lesser towns in Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, a beginning has been made. Its officers : 
are; President—Henry Sandham; Vice President—Mrs. erman pronunciation to pupils enough from all parts of 
tae the country to be convinced that the absence of utterance, 
and of trill when uttered, is very general character- 
istic of American pronunciation. As to that of England, 
it is enough to note that Mr. Ellis makes the same 
Charles Wesley San 4 acknowledgment in the most explicit manner, respecting 
, . his English. It is, indeed, natural that the silencing of 
The purpose of this movement is to place school chil- the r under circumstances less favorable for ita ut- 
dren during their formative years among beautified sur- terance should for f i 
roundings, so that while at their studies th . 
gs, so tha wi ea ey may of Vos cess which has robed it elsewhere of its vibration.” 
i sciously absorb the inflaence of what is good in art, and P © Arch of Constantine, and of the So i , 
learn to distinguish the good from the bad. With the thi 
oped we would have a public holding higher standards 
fer all thelr sarvenndings. of colonial buff, is the bust of Washington, from the| “2 °ertain localities went, the r receives & peculiar 
The result need not be all unconscious, nor the result Paris, draped by the silken flags. 
of Went means. & There are portraits of Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant,|* peculiar nasal intonation, This peculiarity is very 
noticeable in words having the rough sound of r—that is 


.. |and a photogravure of “Columbus before th 
about them”’ is the test of our natural a olumbus before the Court of 

Ferdinand and Isabella,” from Brozic’s painting in the|” followed by vowel. Examples are: Orange, forest, 

orator, forehead. As it is difficult for the organs to pro- 


no less true in artistic surroundings. The white wall and Metropolitan Museum. Th is filled b 
the blackboard are valuable, it is t - <ne Toom is Sled out by casts 
uable, it is true, for illustrating of the “ Singing Boys of Della Robbia ” and of Donatello’s | °U0¢e 7 after the short sound of 0, these words, with 


some points regardin iffusi ight ; 

facts te “Infant St. John” and “The Young Girl.” many others like them, are invariably mis sounded in the 
flect the deep Pompeiian red or the soft buff, and by pic- 
tures which carry us back to the great artists of Florence med 
and Venice, by white casts of the works of Phidias and enone si Pi ~~ another consonant. This broad 
h others of the grandest of all handicraftsmen. We have gear diate . avorite West, for they lengthen the a 
a years been learning how to profit from the = oy! 
essons of Greece and Rome, but we have negle road sound as heard in waver 
of the most evident of all the lessons they nisi nee are from Caproni Brothers, Province Court, Boston.|#"4 in aw in auction is frequently shortened into a. 
How can these things be sectsed?. What ave the They are made from careful models, and copies of the The Italian a and its short sound, which comes so 
onl how such do thay-cest? As ter the how, cays cf : originals, and are cast by one who has the artistic instinct|2®tUrally to the people of New England, are either 
| ab of the Italian race well developed. Their cost ranges shortened to short or so broadly pronounced as to pro- 

is traly one who having eyes, yet sees not, the perfect from two dollars for the smallest heads up to twenty-five claim them artificial. 
1 illustvation of an artistically unregenerate oluentinn. dollars and beyond. Like the photographs, these can be| 1 very much doubt if better pronunciation is found 
In the Phillips School, Salem, the Venetian, Roman purchased most advantageously through correspondence we tangnt West than East. Each section has its pecu- 
Florentine, Scott, and American rooms are atvendy a with the League. Large photographs are very expensive pate but I venture the opinion that the dropping of 
Heed, slhough snap changes ond abditiens oll be mole and should be under glass for protection. Mr. Turner uses the r is not so offensive to a delicate ear as the peculiar 
before the committee can be satisfied with their work a ae — prints, or solar enlargements, made nasal sound given to that letter in the West. While at 
i It is the intention to have over the platform of each «Rite Avsinnglteg om Washington Street, Saratoga last summer, I was struck with the frequent 
the bust wtih Boston. These are not only cheaper, but Mr. Pierce has|°*5¢ of mis-pronunciation by the speakers, and I give a 

e portrait heads of Lincoln and of Franklin, of Long- nie rd ’ ary, pa tron, me 


frieze, will be a companion to the Parthenon from a/to the teachers. Others are working for succeeding gen- 
modern photograph. Six months of Friday afternoons|erations, for humanity embodied in young America. 
might easily be spent in talking over these two pictures) This is the teacher’s work always, but in this case the 


and all they signify in history. One of the finest rooms| teacher alone has the privilege of reaping from it personal 
profit. Can any one hesitate when the reward is a trans- 


fer from a bare-walled schoolroom, adorned with globe 
and reading or music chart, to a school home, with warmly 
tinted walls, lovely pictures, idealizing statuary, the influ- 
ence of heroic and ennobling men, a beauty that shall be- 
come personified goodness ? 


PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 


Ross TuRNER, 


exterior and interior of St. Peters at Rome, with the large 
Colosseum, complete the room. In Miss Bigelow’s room 
at the Rice Primary School, the American room, on a wall 


There is perhaps only one thing truer than that it takes 
money to secure really nice things in any line, and that 
is, that it rarely pays to buy anything that is not of in- 
trinsic value. Yet there are few unacquainted with 
artistic productions who do not overestimate their cost. 
The plaster casts used by Mr. Turner and by the L-ague 
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Dec. 1, 1892. 
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was prenounced in four different ways by one speaker 
before he reached the correct pronunciation. Was the 
schoolmaster abroad at Saratoga ? 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS* 


BY G A. WALTON, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


New England employs 30,000 teachers. Of these 
6,623 have attended normal schools, and about 2,352 
i had some training and practice in city training schools 
and classes—the latver item we estimate from somewhat 
imperfect data. Thus thirty per cent. have had some 
training and practice before assuming the entire care of a 
school. Some of the others have had the advantage of spe- 
cial instruction while attending academies and high schools. 
The first named class of instruction may be termed pro- 
fessional, the second usefal, the third somewhat better 
than nothing. Far more reliance in future will be placed 
upon the training school. Its efficiency can be greatly 
increased. It is a necessity if the teachers are to be 
trained since the normal schools are entirely inadequate. 
It is pecuniarily a saving to cities to maintain such 
classes. 

The training school and training class do not differ 
materially except in regard to their permanence. The 
training school has a fixed location in a graded school 
which is used as a practice school ; the training class is 
distributed among the schools of a city, usually among 
those in charge of superior teachers. The school is 
usually conducted and taught by regular teachers em- 
ployed as experts; the training class is dependent upon 
the superintendent for instruction and criticism. Train- 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY. — (V.)* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 


Author of “ Down East Master’s First School,” * School and Camp 
ries,” ete. 


THE WILLFUL YOUNG LADY. 


There is no telling what may happen in school. It is one of 
those places where the unexpected may turn up atany moment. It 
may be the unexpected and the desired also. I: may be some tri- 
umph by the scholar over difficulties, rejoicing the heart of the 
teacher more than that of the scholar even. To the teacher, it is a 
manifestation of intellectual development, a procf of growth. If 
he be the true teacher, he takes as much pleasure in it as the re- 
joicing housekeeper when in spring among her plants she discovers 
& rosebud bursting into snow or crimson, after long waitirg 
through the winter. No one can tell the joy of the teacher when 
he or she may catch the fragrance from the bursting of the petals 
in the school conservatory. Again, the unexpected and desired 
may be some little demonstration of affection for the teacher, per- 
haps at the close of the day when the nerves are worn and the con- 
sciousness of an imperfect day is very keen. How very gratefal, 
how eoothing and restfal, are words or signs of attachment from 
the scholar why seemed to be beyond the reach of the teacher’s in- 
flaence if beyond the reach of the teacher’s stick! While the un- 
expected and desired may occur, it may be the unexpected and the 
undesired. Ob, how many opportunities there are for the abrupt 
occurrence of the disagreeable in school! There may be the sudden 
ebulition of the mischievous in a boy; or in recitation, what if there 
be contact not only with a scholar’s stupidity, but a scholar'’s stub- 
born will ? At recess-time, a carelessly aimed stone or misthrown 
ball may come crashing through a window, and through a teacher’s 
serenity also, nobody within a mile seeming to know who sent the 
stone or the ball. When Panl Eadicott went into his schoolroom 
in the morning, be never could tell what might happen before night, 
He knew that something would ‘‘ come up” that day, or if it did 
not arrive and there was a clear space of fair sky, he knew a cloud 
would come to-morrow. Blue, open heavens meant that a storm 
had gone by, or that it wasa making of room for the next one. 
However, Paul was striving to conduct school on the basis of a 
| philosophy the best-natured and the best. He permitted himself to 


First Schoolhouse in New York State. 


ers in the training school usually have some compensation, 
in the class they have none. 

The average time of the training sehool is one and one- 
half years. The admissions are based upon scholarship, 
equivalent usually to a four years’ high school course. 
‘The continuance of membership is dependent upon show- 
ing teaching tact and ability. Tbe time is occupied with 
study, recitation, practice, and observation. 

The purpose of the school or class is especially to train 
for the schools where the training school or class is 
located. One effect of their establishment is to prevent 
the introduction into the schools of raw material from the 
high schools. Another and serious result is to substi- 
tute a superficial and limited course of training for 
that of the normal school, and still another is to subject 
the teaching to something analagous to the process of 
“ breeding in and in.”’ The best example of the training 
school in respect to the previous training is the Welling- 
ton School at Cambridge which requires in its candidates 
a normal school or a college course of preliminary instruc- 
tion. 

The demand is for a more extended course than most of 
the normal schools give in the application of the oat 
ciples of teaching by means of a practice school. ' i 
the Wellington School and other traibing schools provi e 
under circumstances favorable to the teacher in training 
and especially so to the children who would —— 
contribute to the experience of the tyro in teaching with- 
out resource. 


* Address before the New England School Superintendents, 


expect the agreeable, or else agreeable results from the disagree- 
able. ‘‘I am here to teach this school,’’ he wonld reflect, ‘‘ and I 
believe I can have a happy time as teacher, and I—am going to 
have it.’? He did not allow himself to indulge in gloomy anticipa. 
tions. Ile did not cease to be a teacher that he might become a 
nurse to his forebodings. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Rendercut,’’ his landlady said, ‘‘ you have got 80 
many big gals and boys, some of ’em as big as you. I should think 
you'd be most ecat to handle ’em.”’ 

‘Oh, the big ones handle themselves. That is the beauty of a 
school like this. The smallest ones may need the handling.” 

The old lady shook her head doubtfally, for she was thinking of 

e. 
should think you would not know what's goin’ to 
pen, and be kinder ’fraid suthin’ was goin’ to happen all the Came: 

‘Well, things will happen any way and in any life. Don’t 

i n with you ?”’ 
go ey I eal Simon you most fear to start to breathe 
mornin’s.”’ 

‘© Yes, but you survive till night, don’t you ? 

” 

things happen as well as unpleasant ?”’ 

‘‘ Dear me, yes, I hope so!’’ 

‘© And it does not pay to anticipate the disagreeable ? 

‘And I won't, Mr. Rendercut. I says to Simon, I got my 
foot down and I won’t keep thinkin’ of things that may never 

” 
Mrs. Hanscom, you and I think alike exactly.” 

This delighted Samantha, who was pleased as a young girl to 
think that she in any way thought like the schoolmaster. on 

‘* Well, Mr. Rendercut, I wish ye a very pleasant day, t 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hanscom; I wish you the same, for i 4 
washing day, and I know how mapy things may a 
clothes not dry in season or the clothes-line break. ere, 


* Copyrighted. 
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reminds me! I told Mr. Hanscom, who was going off, that I would 
hang out the line for him.” 

Another minute the principal of the Academy was hanging out 
the clothes-line in Simon Hanscom's yard, while Samantha appre- 
ciatively watched him from the window. If the line that the school- 
master stretched and fastened had turned to gold, and all the flap- 
ping garments hung on it that day had become the soft, fine linen 
in kings’ households, it would have been no surprise to Samantha, 
And io the schoolmaster’s life that day the ordinary somehow was 
golden, and the coarse fabric of events refi aed and beantified. 
Somehow everything was agreeable—the scholars unusually well- 
behaved, and the recitations as a whole satisfactory. Miss Alice 
Alton, the assistant, reported a pleasant day in her room. Was 
Samantha, the brown-eyed and the cross-eyed, the good fairy in 
disguise whose wish was wealth, whose blessing was prosperity ? 
Among the unusually agreeable scholars was Nabby Jane. She 
came forward at recess time and looked very handsome as she stood 
before Paul's desk, submissive as Esther before the great throne of 
Ahasuerus. 

wonder what she wants,”’ theught Paul. ‘' I wonder if she 
has a suggestion. Just like her!” 

Yes, the suggestive young Jady was now about to perform her 
part. 

“Ob, Mr. Endioott, we have been talking it over—some of us, 
you know—and you, or I—told them I thought it would be a good 
time or good thing—my words get mixed, dear me—!"’ 

Paul waited nervously for the suggestion ; his eyes dropped, his 
hands playing with a pencil. 

‘* A good plan to fix up the schoolhonse.’’ 

‘* What, Miss Abby ?” 

“Fix up the schoolhouse. Why; have some evergreen wreaths 
and cover up those scars in the wall—’’ 

‘* The trustees ought to do that and whitewash it, or color it 
some way.”’ 

‘But they never will, They're poor as Job’s turkey, every 
one of them—”’ 

Paul was interested. His eyes brightened as he looked up. He 
was not going to bolt the door on a good suggestion, even if made 
by another. 

“TI don’t suppose the trustees are allowed any money by the 
town to spend on the Academy unless it is something imperative. 
That is my idea. I think I have heard about the shingling of the 
roof by the trustees at the expense of the town.’’ 

‘* Well, let the trustees go, They are a set of old boobies, all of 
them put together.’’ 

‘*Miss Alton will hear you. Her father is a trustee and a nice 
map, and there is Patty Weeks’ father.’’ 

**Oh;’’ said Nabby clapping a fair, white hand over a mouth 
that hed begun to twist in contempt. ‘‘I forgot them. Yes, 
they’re nice men.’’ 

** And I don’t doubt but that the others intend to take good care 
of the property,’’ remarked Paul who felt that it was necessary to 
make a show of respect for the official position of those two emi- 
nent men, Miles Baker and Titus Potwin. 

‘* Less said about them the better,’’ declared Nabby Jane posi- 
tively. Well, do you think the idea—or—that the idea is a 
good one?” 

Ahasuerus said, ‘‘ Certainly, and I will think it over and speak 
of it to others.”’ Esther, with a amile of satisfied pride swept 
back from before the throne, while from its summit, clashed the 
notes of a musical inatrament, in size somewhere between a cow- 
bell and a tea-bell. Recess was over. Ina week from that time, 
at the expense of the school and its teachers, the blotched walls were 
nicely washed, not with a sharp, staring white so cruel to weak 
eyes, but with a soft gray. At the end of another week, lines of 
evergreen were suspended along the walle. Light, delicate 
wreaths were bung from various prominent points, such as tha 
corners of the rooms where the long loops made a juncture, or 
they drooped from the center of a wall. In a few places, 
autumn leaves were used sparingly. The rusty old stove-fannel 
was nicely blacked, and the atove itself received a dreas of shining 
ebony. Among the young ladies, no one’s fingers showed more 
cunning, or her muscles more energy and endurance than those of 
Nabby Jane. Her black eye flashed tirelessly from point to point, 
and though the opinions of Nabby and Paul olashed several times 
and threatened to strike fire, Paul contrived to avoid any prolonged 
conflict. To Paul’s suggestion that a place could be found on the 
walls for a few choice pictures having an educational and classic 
character, if any home would be willing to loan such for the term, 
there was a ready response and several fine historical engravings 
were brought tothe academy. Committees were appointed to gather 
and bring autumn flowers each day. Paul felt very preceptibly 
the effect of suvh beautiful surroundings, and he fancied it lifted 
his school into a new and better atmosphere of thought. lle was 
not mistaken ; such improvements always have an inflaence, mr 
last spot in the world that we should permit to be bare and ugly 
and disagreeable, is a echoolroom. The souls of the young who _ 
gathered there are only sensitive plates like those the —— er 
prepares in his dark closet, and the moment the ugly is expose to 
the tender, sensitive mind, a corresponding and lasting ak fe 
is made. On the other hand, scholars are jast as susceptible to 
the beantifal. The walls of an attractive building and all the 
beantifal objects within, continually are exercising their 
They are refioing, and therefore elevating, just as the coarse an 
thought Panl. ‘‘if I ever have anything to 
do with building schoolhouses, they shall be beantifal, and I think 
a like interest in good charch building is jastifiable aleo. : 
Paul walked about the beautifal schoolroom eomewhat as A mo 
uerus, in stately pride, stalked among his hanging gardens. ” 
now specially noticed an odd object in the room, What did that 
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shelf mean in a corner of the room, at the right of bis desk ? 
Could it’ have been his evil genius that prompted him to make in- 
quiries about it ? 

“Oh, Miss Alton,” he asked his assistant, “ what is that shelf 
for? If in the district schoolhouse, I should think it was for a 
water pail.’’ 

“That shelf? It amuses me to think of its object. That is for 
the academy globe, the only piece of apparatus the building owns. 
The ehelf has been there a long time.”’ 

**Globe ?”’ 

‘* Astronomical one.”’ 

‘* Bat where is it now ?”’ 

‘* Up in the attic, I dare say.” 

And now did that evil genius promp him to pile one desk upon 
another, after school, and reaching a trap-door in the ceiling, to 
push it aside, and then struggle and squirm into the shadowy, 
dirty hole above ? 

“ Oh, there it is! ’’ he exclaimed. 

By the feeble light fighting ite way through the cobwebs and 
dirt maseed on a solitary window, he saw a large, round object. 
Affectionately grippieg it, he carried it to the scuttle, and then, 
somehow, he and the big ball like thing reached the floor below. 

‘* Yes,”’ said he, dragging hia capture to the light at the door, 
an old astronomical priz». Good!’’ It did not look so. It was 
in a damaged condition. Ursa Major’s claws, that once might 
have scratched, bad been ecratched very badly. Orion’s eyes were 
seriously banged. The horns of Capricornus looked as if they 
never would butt again. 

‘*Hom—hum!’’ goliloquized the schoolmaster. 
is a little varnish and go on.” 


“ All it needs 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
AN inattentive mind gets nothing from a lessou. 
TeAcuING must be clear and distinct. Test your own 


Use less time for special spelling lessons, but more 
attention to the spelling in all written work. 


Art the opeving exercises in No. 87, New York City, 
Mr. Boyer’s school, a boy stands by the platform with a 
drum, which he beats at a signal from the principa', as 
the classes assemble. Four other boys act as a guard to 
carry the colors and march down in front of the princi- 
pal’s desk and salute him, and the entire school salutes 
the flag. 


Do not mark the papers in arithmetic, geography, 
history, etc., on the spelling, except as the distinctively 
aritmetical, geographical, or historical terms and names 
are mispelled therein. Minuend, Allegheny, Appo 
matox are words that belong to arithmetic, geography, 
and history, but ‘'their,” until,” ete, do not indicate 
faulty knowledge of either of the three subjects. Spelling 
should be estimated by the misspelled words in all 
writing. 


OUTLINES IN CIVICS.* 
BY SUPT. HENRY WHITTEMORE, WALTHAM, MASS. 


FOURTH GRADE=(Fourrn YEar.) 
City.—Mayor’s name. 

(a) For how long elected ? 

(5) Some of his duties, as chairman of school board, ete. 

(c) Board of Aldermen. What are their duties? 21 

in number, 2 from each word and 7 at large. 

(d) What is a ward? 

Allow pupils to vote. 
plain its use. 
State.—Governor's name. 

(a) For how long elected ? 

(>) Some of his duties. 

best understand. 

(c) Massachusetts,—settled at Plymouth in 1620 by 

English, called Pilgrims. 

Topic, Pilgrims. 

There is much material on this subject: “The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims,” by Mrs. Hemans; “The Pilgrims,” 
by Edward Everett ; “In Memory of the Pilgrims,” by 
Grenville Mellen; ‘Wake Your Harp’s Music! 
Louder! Higher!” Pierpont’s “The Pilgrim Fathers— 
Where Are They?” 

(¢) The number and name of the counties ; name of 

tke one in which we live. 

(f) Name of capital, location, how reached ? Any 

facts that may interest. 


Get an Australian ballot and ex. 


Give those your pupils can 


~e The course in ‘‘Civics” in th based 
these outlines by Mr. Whittemore, 


Hill; and there they will remain forever. 
fallen in the great struggle for independence, now lie mingled with 
the soil of every state, from New England to Georgia; and there 
they will lie forever.’’—Massachusetts, by Webster. 


teach them to see words. 
tention to the number, arrangement, and character of the 
letters in the new words which had just been developed. 


open the cage door. 
other [erasing the birds rapidly, one after another. ] 


Nation.—President’s neme. 


(a) For how long elected ? 
(6) How many states ? . 
(c) What made the United States? Answer, the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution is a written agree- 
ment made by the thirteen original states, and 
agreed to by all states since, which holds to- 


gether and governs all. 

(d) Tell a simple story of the War for Independence 
and have the names of the thirteen original 
states learned. Use this story reproduced as a 


language lesson. 

(e) When anything occurs locally, in the state, or in 
the nation, that is likely to be history, do not 
fail to call the attention of pupils to it by mak- 
ing a simple statement. 

(7) When the flag is displayed on memorial days, 
tell the pupils what the day commemorates. 


Learn the following as a gem : 
THE MINSTREL BOY. 


The Minstrel boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father’s sword he has girded on, 

And bis wild barp slung behind him. 

‘* Land of song!’ said the warrior bard, 
‘* Though all the world betrays thee, 

One sword, at least, thy right shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee! ”’ 


The Minstrel fell! but the foeman’s chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under. 

The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder; 

And said, ‘‘ No chain shall sully thee, 

Thon aoul of love and bravery! 

Thy songs were made for the brave and free,— 

They shall never sound in slavery!”’ 

— Thomas Moore. 

“There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker 
The bones of her sons, 


A SPELLING EXERCISE FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 


BY M. J. M. 


If we wich our pupils to become good spellers, we must 
The fol lowing device drew at 


New Words.— this not blue fly 


We will play that our new words are little birds. (A 


pictare begins to appear upon the blackboard.) I am 


| EN ar 

N 
: (Ge | 
~ Na 


going to open the cage door soon and let all cf these 
birds fly out. See if you can catch any of them. 


Here are four little nests to put the birds into, if you 


can catch them [sketching very quickly]. Now I will 


There the birds go, one after the 


Did you catch any of the little birds ? Nearly every 


one has caught one. 


“I caught every one, Miss M———.,” says one little 


fellow, proudly. “TI caught a blue bird. May I put him 


one of the nests, Miss M ?” And so the lesson 
goes on until every nest is filled, thus : 


If the pupils form any of their letters incorrectly take 
the opportunity to correct them. 

Sometimes we play that the new words are bears, and 
the children imagine themselves hunters. In this way 
the interest of the class in the new words is kept up. 


AN IMMIGRANT FROM PERSIA.—(IL) 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 
{Number I. appeared in JOURNAL of Nov. 17 ] 


Why is the apple our most valuable fruit? How 
much nutriment does it contain? When is the “hungry 
period ” in the life of man? What position does the 
apple hold during that period? Name the parts of an 
apple. Why is its structure peculiar? Of what does a 
fruit usually consist? What is the smallest portion of 
the fruit ? 

Cut an apple through in a horizontal plane and you 
will see the true fruit. By what is the true fruit always 
indicated? How many cells hasit? How many seeds 
does each cell contain? What is the color of the seeds? 
Their use? How are they carried? How many 
apple trees is every apple capable of producing? What 
are twin apples? What isthe fragrance of the apple? 
How many different kinds of apples are there in the 
United States? Name those found at your own home. 
When do apples begin to ripen? How does nature thin 
them? Why? How often? Why are stones sometimes 
placed in the forks of trees? What are windfalls? In 
what form do they lie upon the ground beneath the trees ? 
Why? How much of the crop sometimes falls? For 
what are windfalls used? When do the apples show 
most distinctly upon the trees? Why? When are 
barrels seen under the trees? What hastens the gather- 
ing? Explain this quotation from an old English manu- 
script: “The mo appelen the tree bereth, the mo sche 
boweth to the folk.” When are apples gathered in New 
Zealand? In Australia? When is the “bearing” year 
of apple-trees? What determines the “ Going ” price of 
apples? How many do we send to Europe annually? 
How many do we consume annually? Why may the 
apple be called a “ Western Emigrant” ? How did all 
the Pippins in the world originate? The Porter? The 
Baldwin? Nawe our best winter varieties both for eat- 
ing and cooking? Illustrate. Have short “Talks” 
written upon “The Truant Apple ” and “ Green Apples.” 
Give an account of the great apple Congress held in 
Chiswick, England, in 1883. 

The Siberian crab apple is the distant ancestor of our 
apples. What is the size of the tree? What other fruit 
does it resemble in size and stalk? Describe its fruit 
clusters. How many apples in each? Color? Taste? 
What is the shape of its leaves? What is the color of 
its flowers? When do they bloom? 

Wild Apples.—What is a “wild apple”? Where 
does it grow? Describe an old orchard of wild apple- 
trees. A little thicket of apple-trees is just springing up 
in a pasture where cattle feed, with what foes does it 
contend? How often is it cut down? How many twigs 
does a tree put forth for every one cut off? In what 
direction does it spread? What form does it assume? 
Why does it grow thorns? Which part of the tree 
grows best? How can you tell its age? It is both 
young and old. Explain. How does it become its own 
fence? How can cows create their own shade trees? 
How are the apples painted? When gathered ? What 
is their flavor? When must they be eaten to be appre- 
ciated? How are apples selected for grafting? What 
is a frozen-thawed apple? Its taste? Color? When is 
its first thawing? What is the result? How does the 
hedgehog collect and carry home his wild apples? 
What has been the effect of the temperance cause upon 
wild apple-trees ? 

While studying the apple, it is interesting to notice 
Vallancey’s etymology of lambs-wool. He says “ The 
first day of November was dedicated to the angel pre- 


siding over fruits, seeds, etc., and was therefore named 
La Mas Ubhal, that is, the day of the apple fruit, and 
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being pronounced Lamaswool. The English have cor- 
rupted the name to lambs-wool.” 

Many old English superstitions and customs regarding 
the apple tree may be found in Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities. Such life lessons the apple teaches us, emulat- 
ing man’s independence, by patience, perseverance, and 


persistence. 
Application is the price to be paid for mental acquisition. 

To have the harvest, we must sow the seed.—P, J. Bailey. 
Patience is bitter, but its frait is sweet. —Jean J. Rousseau. 
Perseverance is king.—H. W. Shaw. 

Lowliness is the base of every virtue. And he who goes the lowest 
builds the safest.—P. J. Bailey. 
Endurance is patience concentrated.— Thomas Carlyle, 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 
BY CAROLINE C. ROss, 


Composition may be robbed of its terrors by giving 
jadicious help. Children dislike to write, because they 
have nothing to say. Read them a story or a poem, and 
require them to tell that. They do not know how to 
arrange and proportion the facts in their possession. Let 
the class suggest suitable topics for an outline and the 
teacher write them upon the board, she meanwhile guard- 
ing in the selection and arrangement. Or each pupil 
may prepare an outline. All may be read, and the best 
one selected for the class to use. 
The children will probably give too many unimportant 
subjects at the first, and leave undeveloped those more 
important near the close. They will give too many topics. 
Some of these topics will overlap. A little help will soon 
enable them to overcome these faults. The outline when 
finished should present a clear, well-arranged view of the 
whole subject. 
My class has been at work six weeks. During this 
time they have read ‘“ Snow Bound.” I give below an 
outline, prepared by a member of the class, on “A 
Winter Evening with the Whittier Family ”: 
Introduction—I. Preparations: Building fire, refresh- 
ments, apples, nuts, cider. 

Discussion—II. Description of family circle: Father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, children, schoolmaster, guest. 

Amusements—III. (1) Declamation, riddles, puzzles, 
games. (2) Story-telling: Father’s story, mother’s, 
uncle’s, aunt's, schoolmaster’s. 

Conclusion—1V. The early bedtime. 

Each member of the class is required to develop this 
outline. Since the exercises must be copied in order to 
have the pupils get the full benefit of the corrections 
made, I have all exercises written on the left-hand pages 
of the composition books, thus leaving the right-hand 
for the copy. The advantages are obvious. Pupils copy 
more easily than in any other arrangement; the teacher 
has both original and copy before her, and can tell at a 
glance whether the proper corrections have been made. 
Papils take more pains with books than when they write. 
on fugitive sheets of paper. The progress or lack of 
progress is plainly shown. 

There is no easy way of teaching English composition. 
The work involves constant practice on the part of the 
pupil and endless patience on the part of the teacher. 


STEM QUESTIONS.—AN OUTLINE STUDY. 
BY E. 0. FIELD. 


Which leaves fall off most easily, those of the maple 
or the beech? Is the oak leaf ever yellow in the 
autumn? Js the maple ever brown? Which leaves are 
sometimes yellow? Which are liable to be red? What 
color is the autumn leaf of the hickory ? birch? poplar? 
sumach? chestnut? beech? The little places where the 
leaf grows on the stem are called nodes, and the spaces 
between the nodes are inter-nodes. The place where the 
petiole drops is called a scar. In October these nodes 
are little buds covered with scales. Gather twigs of 
maple, beech, chestnut, oak, elm, hickory, willow, lilac, 
ete. Which buds kek like cones? Which have two 
buds together? (Horse-chestnut, lilac, maple, ete. ) In 
which are they single? Which have buds opposite ? 
Which alternate? (Elm, oak, hickory.) Which have 
end or terminal buds? How are the scales of the hickory 
bud packed? (Very close.) How do the hickory scales 
look? (Like velvet.) Name some trees whose scales 


are sticky, or waxey ? 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACH ERS. 

(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questi 

the same Personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addreases, not for publication, but that 


answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


344. When do the electors meet to cast their ballots 
for the President? “HK. W. C.” in the JOURNAL for 
Nov. 10, says “on the first Wednesday of December.” 
The Boston Herald of the same date (5th col. 4th page) 
makes the same statement. Is this correct? \,. T. 
The electors meet on “ the second Monday in January 
next following their election.” This has been fixed by 
recent action of Congress ; but the books, the text- books, 
and encyclopedias all give it as “the first Wednesday in 
December.” In my articles on Civics I was led into the 
same mistake, on the authority of the books when my im- 
pression was strongly that it was in January, but not feel- 
ing sure of the day, I went to the books and confiding 
therein gave it as it used to be. Only the latest text: 
books of civics can be trusted in such matters and even 
these can hardly keep pace with Congressional action. 


345. How large is a man’s vocabulary? I have heard 
some strangely divergent testimony at institutes and as- 
sociations upon this point. A TEACHER. 

I can only give what seems to me good testimony. 
The ordinary well-read man knows at sight about 25,000 
words and uses upwards of 5,000. A literary man uses 
nearly 10,000. A man who reads little uses about 2,000. 
Every man uses upwards of a thousand. 


346. Please give a convenient way of using a par- 
tial kindergarten system for primary scholars in a coun- 
try school where one has twenty-eight recitations a day. 

Towa. L. R. W. 

This is a difficult question, indeed most of the ques- 
tions of late seem to have conditions that make them dif- 
ficult. I do not see how you are to get through with 
twenty-eight recitations, but as a matter of fact the use of 


out materially in the wise employment of the little ones. 


TEACHER you will find many hints that you can utilize. 
The most that you can (lo is to keep the little ones busy 
with “material ” while you hear the many other recita- 


tions. 


347. I venture to ask your opinion of the reading back- 
ward method for primary schools. Is its educational 
value of sufficient importance to pay for the time it takes 
and is its use very extensive ? J. M. B. 

Kansas. 

There is no such thing as “reading backwards,” but there 
is a device of pronouncing backwards. It is not a prac 
tice to be indulged in or resorted to often, but it has a 
use in an emergency. The “word” or “sentence” 
as too often taught leads to careless articulation and mis- 
pronunciation, also to the most reckless use of if for for, 
of but for and, of in for if ete. There is no disguising 
the fact that without great care the spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, articulation, and use of little words will be faulty 
under modern methods. To avoid some of these threat- 
ened defects it is well to allow individual pupils who need 
the practice to pronounce the words of a paragraph back- 
wards. It is a device and not a method. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us”’ that their lives 
were but those of men like ourselves. This same in- 
spiration and encouragement may be gained by the 
thoughtful reader from the lives of the successful men of 
whom he reads day by day. When the great railway 
deal of a few weeks since was announced, by which the 
the B. and M. and P. and R. Railway systems were con- 
solidated, we read that the two men who represented 
these immense systems began life as poor boys, one on a 
New Hampshire farm and then in shoe store, the 
other as a rodman on the Northern Pacific road. The 
obituary notices told us of John Hoey, who when an Irish 
t lad ten years old, worked his passage across the 


emigran 
‘ From delivering its letters in 1840, he became 


Atlantic. 


the kindergarten gifts and occupations would help you 


I cannot outline a course but if you will follow the work 
in the kindergarten department of the AMERICAN 


president of the Adams Express Company in 1888. Mr. 
Hoey’s life was not ideal but it illustrates plainly some of 
the dangers of the “self-made” man. The shadow 
under which he fell is a clear warning of the danger of 
anything but the most upright and honest business life 
and habits. His is a life which can be made very use- 
ful in the schoolroom. 

It is a pleasure to turn to one of the most inspiring of 
lives and personalities, that of President Schurman, who 
was recently inaugurated at Cornell. The son of a New 
York farmer, at thirteen he entered the village store. 
From his fifteenth year he devoted himself to securing 
an education, winning his way everywhere by hard work 
and splendid intellectual gifts. After exhausting the 
Canadian colleges, he went to the University of London, 
which he left after reaching the first rank in political 
economy, Greek, English, logic and philosophy, to take a 
doctor's degree at Paris. He next met in competition 
sixty of the picked graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Dublin and London, and won a traveling 
fellowship of $1000 a year for two years, which he spent 
at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Gottingen. At this time he 
met Andrew D. White, our minister at Berlin, whose 
successor at Cornell he has become. He returned to 


'|America in 1880, and taught in Acadia and Dalhousie 


colleges for six years, when he was called to Cornell. 
His is a life of which no young student can read 
without firmer resolutions to make more of himself than 
he had before thought possible. 

The life of Theodore Child, again, offers a career 
which is full of suggestiveness. In it we see all the 
essential elements which send the eleven year old lad 
off with revolver and carving knife to fight the Indians, 
yet to him we owe those charming articles which have 
made so many of Harper's doubly welcome. It is a 
career which is of value for one thing which this column 
hopes fo teach, not the repression but the wise direction of 
many of the traits inherent in the smal) boy, and which 
do much to make him disagreeable and unmanageable. 
We cannot all roam away our summer holidays in 
“Living India”—that volume which we may never 
know—but every boy should love to tramp out into the 
hills and woods for his own sake. Let him write about 
what he sees for the school paper, and let him train him- 
self to keep a note book, in which to write down what he 
thinks and feels of nature and the world around him. 

Advantage was taken of course, of Thanksgiving to 
guide the natural sympathies of children towards the 
needs of those less fortunate than themselves, as well as 
to tell them of the historic growth of the day and some 
of its great observances. Another time let it be on ac- 
count of how this help, which children are always so 
ready to bestow, can be given in a way to do the most 
good to the greatest number. ‘The larger cities all have 
their associated charity centers, and the means by which 
these organizations work will prove interesting, while as- 
suring that future interest will be wiser and of greater 
value to those they want to help. “Charity” has in- 
deed become an applied science, and no one can intel- 
ligently understand the problems of poverty as they pre- 
sent themselves in the daily papers, without a knowledge 
of the net work of organizations of every degree of ul- 
timate value, which deal with the poor in every large city. 
The Salvation Army from all over the states and 
Canada, has been meeting in New York, and there are 
certainly few gatherings better worth attention. Though 
we may not like to hear our religion mingled with the 
tambourine, we must recollect that nothing has been said 
against Salvation Army music comparable to the abuse 
heaped upon the pipe organ in the days when our fathers 
were young. Charges have been made against Gen- 
eral Booth’s financial management in the “ Darkest 
England ” scheme, yet the investigation now being made 
promises to substantiate the statement of a trained, un- 
prejadiced investigator, Albert Shaw, who said in the 


Forum, last February, that “there exists today no other 
organization that can compare with it for economical 
and efficient work among the poor.” 

In the case of the English railway accident mentioned 
two weeks ago, the jury promptly found the signalman 
guilty of criminal negligence, but immediately completes 
this verdict by declaring that the directors of the railway 
are really responsible for the loss of life. It will be in- 
teresting to see how the outcome compares with that of 4 
somewhat similar case from an accident jast outside New 


York City. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 1, ’92. 


DisCRIMINATION is a rare pedagogical virtue. 


SCHOOL QUESTIONING should be toned up continually. made apparatus” which appeared in these columns re- 


The art of questioning is a high one. 


CrncinNATI teachers are arranging for some “ plain | especially as he is so sure there is no other side. He 
talk”? among themselves as to their methods. A com-|thinks the editor cannot have taught chemistry recently, 
mittee of principal has drawn up an indictment against 
existing methods there and elsewhere and propose to talk 
The outside world will be interested to know 


it out. 


whether their talk is wise or otherwise. 


THERE is no volume published that is more helpful to 
a teacher in direct school work than the ‘“ Teachers’ 
Hand Book” of Denver for 1892. It is the quintessence 
of common sense, pedagogy and philosophy. In a single 
sentence he puts a whole chapter. 
of any teacher to write Aaron Gove of Denver and 
learn upon what condition a copy can be secured. It 


ought to be on sale. 


Mr. PAvmer’s RetiREMENT.—Hon. Edwin F. Palmer 
retires from the state superintendency of Vermont after 
having fought heroically the battles of the great reform. 
In his time he has seen the state change radically from 
conservatism that was fossilized to an activity that 
promises to place and keep the state in the front rank ed- 
He sees the district system abolished and 

the town system enthroned. He has seen that conserva- 

tive state appropriate annually $100,000 for schools 
which is assuming one-seventh of the burden, and, better 
than that, is eo divided as to benefit the rural and hith- 
erto over-burdened districts. His name must be for all 
' time associated with the great educational reform of the 


ucationally. 


state. 


It is worth the while 


but merely to benefit those who are seeking assistance. 
This is especially our aim in speaking of the teacher's 
notebook. It is helpful to have two notebooks—one dur- 
able, in which nothing is to be written until its permanent 
value is certain ; the other, inexpensive, with removable 
leaves. Into this should go any fact, suggestion, method, 
and device that seems liable to develop into helpfulness. 
Do no winnowing before this gathering, but take every- 


If after three or four glances no thought germinates from 
an entry, cross it out, and if it occupies a full leaf, elim- 
inate it; if, however, it develops into something that 
you are positive will be helpful, transfer to the better 
book, but do not elaborate it over much. Leave abundant 
room for the play of your own thought. Make it neces- 
sary to awaken your own mind in order to use it. 

Some need an extra notebook for elaboration, and some 
use none ; but he who has established no habit of thought 
will do well to try some such plan as this until he knows 
his own taste and tendencies. A notebook is a necessity 
to many teachers ; it may be made helpful to all. 


HOME MADE APPARATUS. 
We print on the Note and Query page a vigorous pro- 
test against a “slighting ” editorial remark about “ home 


cently. We gladly give Dr. Groff's side of the question 


and the editor judges that Dr. Groff has not visited the 
ordinary high schools to any great extent and seen, as 
the editor has, the farce of pretending to have apparatus 
when there is only the merest apology therefor. 
It is a duty as well as a privilege to economize in 
the preparation of apparatus, and there are many things 
that can be made well enough by a skillful teacher. But 
a somewhat wide observation has led to serious distrust 
of the principle of making your own apparatus. A 
genius goes before an institute or association and shows 
three or four pieces of apparatus that he has made at a 
cost of a few cents and has thereby saved several dollars. 
It is a brilliant performance and does credit to his in- 
genuity and purpose. He is a man who could make ap- 
paratus for any manufacturing establishment. 
What are the consequences? (a) The next time a 
teacher asks the school board for any apparatus he is told 
to make it as Professor does. (6) The few teach- 
ers who have the handy knack go on with their science 
work very well. (c) The conscientious teachers without 
the knack, bungle and blunder along while the children 
suffer and many are actually disgusted with all science 
for life. (d) The less conscientious teachers teach with- 
out using much apparatus. (¢) Many a thoroughly good 
science teacher is driven from the work because he has 
not the handy knack at making things. 

On every hand there may be seen half-made, incom- 


THE Question oF Restpence.—In New York City/| plete, unusable apparatus where there should first-class 
the question of the teachers’ residence is up for discus-| material. A few pieces of first class typieal apparatus 
sion. It is asserted that 470 of the public school teach-|are worth more than an endless array of tisleadin 
ers live outside the city limits and that they draw in sal-| unusable appliances. si 
Whoever can make good apparatus such as Dr. Groff 


aries $425,523. OF these ninty-seven live outside the 


state, and these draw $98,885. This discussion is a relic| made or anything approximating it should do so, but 
of the ancient times when the local school committee man {there should be no disparagement of less fortunate ae 
thought the money expended should largely go into his and if the teacher cannot make it it should be purchased. 


The following circular letter is more emphatic than 
any editorial words could be. The JouRNAL has spoken 
with no uncertain emphasis upon this subject. These 
facts ought to be known. Even the Century Dictionary 
has vo words equal to the emergency. Will every teacher 
read these words and then do some heavy thinking all on 
his own accord, and a little thinking with pen and voice 
may dono harm. There has been nothing to parallel 
this in the history of any civilized nation. 


Editor New England Journal of Education: 

The undersigned represents a committee appointed by a number 
of atate superintendents and college presidents who met at Chicago 
on October 4th, for the purpose of impressing the World’s Fair 
Directors with the necessity of providing sufficient space for a full 
and creditable exhibit of the educational organization and develop- 
ment of the United States. The committee on the following day 
presented their requests which were courteously received by the 
board of directors. The news soon after was promu’gated that a 
special educational building was to be erected, and members of the 
committee were privately assured that the decision of the board 
would soon be officially published. The delay of this publication 
at last aroused suspicion among the friends of education, and to- 
day we find every indication pointing to a desire or determination on 
the part of possibly a majority of the board to defeat the projected 
measure. This would agsin leave the educational interest prac- 
tically unprovided for. 

In this urgency we appeal to you for such moral support as your 
journal cax afford us, and for your convenience we tabulate the 
following facts : 

1. The committee showed that a satisfactory presentation of the 
sohoola of America would require a gross floor space of 200,000 
feet. 

2. It was shown that this could be provided in a building cost- 
ing about $150,000. 

3. The director-general showed that it would be feasible to ap- 
propriate this amount without prejadice to any other interest, and 
he still holds this view. 

4, The director-general also says that he is ready to indicate a 
suitable site as soon as the money shall be appropriated. 

5. It is reported that certain interests, for reasons best known 
to themselves, oppose the erection of such a building, and it is 
feared that those interests control a majority of the board of direc- 
tors. 

6. The Chicago authorities last year issued invitations to all the 
states of the union to prepare educational exhibits and emphasized 
these invitations twice this year, giving at the same time detailed 
directions and promising ample space (200,000 feet). 

7. The majority of states accepted the invitation and have been 
at work at great expense to all concerned preparing exhibits. 

8. Now the promise of space is practically withdrawn and the 
chief of the liberal arta department is on the eve of withdrawing 
his invitation. (Strange hospitality). 

At this jancture it seems imperative that all social agencies that 
make for progress should protest against this culpable neglect of 
education by the exposition. It is boasted that our free institutions 
owe much to education; indeed, that education is their mainstay. 
To ignore education, as is proposed by the board of directors and 
their artistic friends, is to expose our free institutions to the con- 
tempt and ridicule of the civilized world. Prompt action may still 
save us from this ignominy. 

Very respectfully, W. N. HAILMANN, 

Sec, Executive Com. of Supts’ and Teachers’ Com. 


THE ENGLISH OUTRAGE. 


A leading editorial in the Boston Courier has this 
indictment of the teaching of English in the schools : 


** Every editor knows what is the character of the copy which is 
brought to him by outside writers, even when they are educated 
persons. It seems to be impossible for them to write (he most 
ordinary and simple paragraph in simple and correct English ; and 
while this is to be in part set down to their self-consciousness when 
they attempt to write for the press, the awkwardness of any person 
when an unaccustomed task is attempted, the simple fact is that 
they do not know how to write, no matter how complete their self- 
possession. The art of letter writing has pretty nearly vanished 
from out the land. In these days nobody seems to expect that 
letters shall be anything more than the most bald and bare state- 
ments of facts; they are expected to convey infomation without 
either grace or even good form. The want of accuracy and correct- 
ness is forgiven in the rush of business or pleasure, and with the 
telegraph and telephone to help ont, the world gets aloog in com- 
parative ignorance of the proper written use of its own tongue.” 


The board of overseers of Harvard University has, 
throagh a committee, made a report on “ Composition 
and Rhetoric,” in which they say that the present methods 
of not teachiog English have been endured about as long 
as forbearance and patience will make it possible. The 
report says that the boys received into college are stupidly 
and inexeusably deficient in the simplest English com- 
position. 

This is another of the numberless wholesale chargé 


brought against the schools. We confess to a certail 
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« tiredness ” in connection with this business of critici 
the public schools. They are not sinners above all others. 


‘Every editor knows” that not one Harvard graduate 


out of several” can send an article to any editor who 
will accept its English The Harvard boys who learn to 
write English do not learn to write it in their college 
work, but in the newspaper scurrying that they do. It 
js practically impossible for a student in Harvard to learn 
to write good English while there. He can learn much 
about writing, but he cannot learn to write unless he does 
outside work. Nor is Harvard the chiefest sinner. 

There is not a flawless editorial page in Boston. There 
is not an editorial page in Boston that the average public 
school teacher would not riddle if he felt at liberty to 
deal with editors as some editors deal with teachers. 
Where is the fault? In thinking that good writing can 
be taught. It is largely a matter of rhythm. It is good 
if, being reasonably correct and clear, it is rhythmic. 
This comes only through much writing of what one wishes 
to say. 


Harvard College and the editors are largely responsible 
for the failure to secure the writing of good Moglish. 
If Harvard College would not accept a student who 
could not write a reasonably correct, clear and easy 
article, every young man who came there would do it. 
As long as she demands good Greek and Latin and ac- 
cepts abominable English, she pays a premium upon 
neglecting the mother tongue. So long as editors care 
infinitely more to have a reporter get an “ exclusive” and 
to make an article “catchy” than to get the prepositions 
and verbs in their proper place and form ; so long as they 
teach reporters to expect their copy to be office-edited, 
just so long they are paying a premium upon slovenly 
writing. This age of the world does not appreciate classic 
English in ordinary life, and neither the college nor the 
editors will allow the public schools to take the time 
requisite for the forming of good habits in the use of the 
pen. ‘The schools can do this, but they cannot do every- 
thing else at the same time. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH BOYS. 


Miss Sara E. Wiltse of Boston once tried an experi- 
ment with one hundred and thirteen school boys between 
the ages of thirteen and eighteen. Like all such experi- 
ments, the results signify little, but as a curiosity it is a 
great success, and more than that it is suggestive. It 
must be ever born in mind that they were above thirteen 
years of age. They were given three or four words each 
day, one word at a time, and were to write the thing that 
each word suggested to them. The exercise was contin- 
ued from day to day, so that nothing could be attributed 
to the unexpectedness of the exercise. 

Literature: To twenty-six it meant books, to seven 
reading, three history, three Longfellow, three Scott, three 
Waverley, one each Ivanhoe, Dickens, The Inferno, 
Shakespeare, Homer, and Milton, two dime novels 
Others had special “ visions,” such as a man printing a 
book, an immense library with books of all ages, ancient 
Greece (especially Athens), a painting, fanny composi- 
tions, piles of papers, something classical. 

Abstraction: Thirty-seven blanks; others said flavor- 
ing ice cream, flavoring in bottles, getting a tooth pulled, 
apples and baskets, spoke of a wheel, kindness, a man 
with his head resting on his hand and his elbows on a 
marble-top table, a boy seeing something far away, sitting 
at a window in the country looking blankly in the air, a 
crazy person, a man in deep thought, works of nature, 
goodness, grammar, future, a wood, part of speech, an 
abstract person, something small, basket of flowers. 

Play: Seven said children; others, kittens, thir- 
teen thought of base ball, four of the theater, four lawn 
tennis, three piano, Lady of the Lake, Richard the Third. 

Coldness : Twenty-six winter, seven ice; others, man 
with a stern face, field of ice, frosty ground with stumps, 
the look of a high-toned boy toward his poorly dressed 

comrades, anger, shivering, Greeley’s expedition to the 
north pole, a proud person, firmness in a man, making a 
call on a young lady who is not at home, dressing in a 
big overcoat, unsympathetic to the poor, inhospitality, 
kicking the feet against the dashboard of a horse car, an 
ulster with a high collar, Iceland, cutting wind, frost and 


zing 


schoolhouse boiler-room, summer, fire, the sun, Desert of 


day in East Lexington with buzzing locusts, a fat man 
out of breath. 

Faith: Fourteen blanks; others said, dogs, a cross, a 
church, a catechism, a prayer-book, Daniel in the lion’s 
den, a tableau of faith, hope, and charity, the Supreme 
Being, the water cooler on the Common, the story of St. 
Elizabeth, a frightened child clinging to its father for 
protection. 

Fun fell flat; no answers of any value. 

Horror : Murder, assassination, death, fire, an avalanche, 
drowning, battle, ghosts, a man hanging, a beer saloon, 
accident at Roslindale, a horrible-looking word that would 


car, a fellow holding his hands in the air, a man with his 
hair standing on end, ay old lady holding up both hands, 
a man falling from a great height, the time I was chased, 
a spider crawling over me, feeling as though I was 
drowning, a robbery, something cringing, a smash-up, 
piercing shrieks, a dream of snakes, a house on fire with 
a little girl at a high window. 

The surprising thing about it is the age of the boys and 
the fact that the exercises were given daily, so that they 
knew what was expected of them. It suggests experi- 
ments for teachers. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Tufts College has a genuine boom. 

Teachers’ Bazaar, Boston, Dec. 5-10. 

Teachers are to be better paid everywhere. 
Chicago has 51,000 children is parochial schools. 
The friends of Lafayette are to raise an extra $50,000 for the 
college. 

Webster’s International Dictionary is now indispensable to a 
good echool. 


is to be 170 x 100, and of three stories. 

Adams, Maszs., is to have a class in typewriting in the high school 
The Brooklyn School Board now serve boiled water in all the 
achools, 

An interesting sketch of Mr. Ross Turner, the founder of the 
Public School Art League,—an account of which is found in this 
issue,—was given by Dr. Edward Breck in The Whole Family for 
November. 

Thousands of the friends of Mr. and Mra. Andrew J. Rickcff will 
sympathize with them in the sudden death of their only son, Wil- 
liam Monrve Rickoff, by drowning, on November 12, at Anacortes, 
Washington. He was a noble son. 

The report of the Maine State Board of Health devotes over 
three hundred pages to schoolhouses, school hygiene, etc., and is 
one of the most exhaustive studies of the subject yet presented. 
Fortunate the schoolmaster who can secure a copy. 

The Eliot School (Boston) alumni had a royal good time at their 
reunion at Young’s, recently. T. B. Dill presided, and Colonel 
Samuel Harrington, ‘present principal, made the address of the 
occasion. There were fifty ‘‘ old schoolboys’ at the banquet, and 
all were loud in their praise of the work being done for the city by 
this old-time school. 

Stockton, Cal., has had a somewhat amusing strike on the part 
of the girls who on Columbian Day refused to proceed with 
their part in the celebration until the principal apologized to ove of 
their number for having reprimanded her. The exigency was such 
that he thought it wise to do what they demanded rather than to 
have a eensation. Was there ever an equally keen bit of work on 
the part of any strikers ? It was worthy the labor magnates. 

Mr. Frank Brooks Richardson, superintendent of schools, 
Wobarn, Mass., was honored as school men rarely are by being 
selected as the orator for the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the town, the greatest occasion the town ever witnessed and one 
of the most noted celebrations that has ever occurred hereabouts. 
The state and national administrations bore an important part in 
the proceedings, but the post of honor, from the standpoint of the 
historian and orator, was given to the head of the educational de- 
partment, and he carried the honors with credit to himself and the 


cause. 
The New England Conservatory of Masic is so enterprising, 80 
musically inspiring, 80 personally clean, that it is not to be wou- 
dered at that its prosperity is greater than ever before, that its 
numbers are larger, its musical standard higher, its character infla- 
ences more ¢ffective. The general manager, Mr. F. W. Hale, is 
even more ekillfal than was Dr. Tourjée in keeping his hand upon 
every detail of the institution until it is as near homelike as such a 
largely patronized school can be. 
The students in Professor Haaus’ courses at Harvard, with some 


a smelting furnace, a register, a gilded radiator, the | sessions for the past three weeks have shown exceeding interest in 


the work, the members keeping up the discussion for nearly three 


Sahara, a parade, a red-hot ball, melted butter, anger, a hours. The club takes up the discussion of the most significant 


articles in the educational magazines,—the Pedagogical Semi 

the Educational Review, and the JOURNAL OF p negara 
sides some things in the foreign magazines and educational articles 
in the general magazines. The conferences on teaching different 
subjects, which were so successful last year at Harvard, have been 
started again. Professor Bécher is conducting a series of talks on 
instruction in French, Professor Byerly is speaking on mathe- 
matics, and Professor Greenongh on Latin. 


Superintendent Compton's manly self-defence when publicly 
attacked by a member of the board for insisting upon decent be- 
havior on the part of one of the Toledo pupils has won high com- 
mendation. Rarely has any man confounded his critics so com- 
pletely. The facts were these: Eight boys in school sncceeded by 
correspondence, significant looks, ete., in arranging for a genuine 


spell fell, some one in distress, a terrible accident, a to the Sniah,”” and at the appointed hour the 
woman and a mouse, a lady looking at an alligator, seeing 
@ man run over, a boy stabbed, a boy run over by a horse with the eight youths judiciously, and a needed reform was accom- 


the common and fought as per agreement, 
» and it was a savage 
fight. The next day Mr. Compton visited the school and dealt 


plished for all but the ringleader, whose mother and father sided 
with the boy and enlisted one member of the board. Mr. Comp- 
ton is a hero in Toledo since all the facts have come out, 


FRIVOLITIES, 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE REASON. 


The poet wrote an ode full sad; 
He railed at human nature ; 

He marked as hypocrites the glad; 
Became a woman hater. 

The world was but with faults besprent 
And every one a sinner, 

Because he didn’t have a cent 
Wherewith to buy his dinner. 


He penned an ode, an ode of joy, 
A few hours after sunset ; 
The wine of bliss without alloy 
Flowed from hope’s golden faucet. 
His name fame’s dazaling pencil wrote ; 
Love dwelt in stories upper— 
He pawned his winter overcoat 
And ate a hearty supper. 
—New Orleans Picayune, 


ALPHABETICAL. 
A correspondent sends us the following as the shortest sentence 


The new Searle’s Scientific Building of Bowdoin is planned. It | containing every letter in the alphabet: ‘‘ John P. Brady gave me 


a black walnut box of quite a small size.” 


ARTISTIC. 

Visitor—Are all the pictures you brought from Kurope land- 
scapes ? 
Mrs. Newritch—Oh, no, indeed; them’s ile paintings. 

AT THE FIRE, 
Fireman (to Captain)—This engine won’t work, sir. 
Captain—See if you can’t make it play then; that’s what we 
want. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Barbara Deering is the title of Amélie Rives’ new novel. 


Mr. Blaine has been paid $5,000 for writing 11,000 words for 
the book ‘‘ Columbus and Columbia.’’ 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Barnett has written stories since she was 
seven years old. 

The Sultan’s special permission had to be obtained for the re- 
production of the Mosque of St. Sophia at Chicago. 

The American Library Association is to have on exhibition next 
year at Chicago a model library of 5,000 volames. 

The list of Mr. Gladstone’s writings fills twenty-two pages in 
the printed catalogue of the British Museum. 

The Czar of all the Russians is said to be very fond of his family. 
For the most part he passes his evenings with his family, and often 
reads to his wife while she embroiders. At a court reception in 
Paris in 1865 he met Eugenie, and on being asked who was the 
most beantifal woman present, turned his back on the queenly em- 
press and pointed to his own wife. 

Now and then it hss been said that Tennyson’s personal exper- 
ience has given much color to his poetry, and that many of the 
shorter pieces were the outcome of actual events. One of these 
that has been cited is ‘‘ Locksley Hall.’’ Several years ago there 
died in Lincoloshire a clergyman who was said at the time to be 
the man who won from the poet the affections of ‘‘ shallow- 
hearted’? Cousin Amy. The clergyman was very fond of horses 
when a young man, and extravagant stories were told of his love 
for dogs. To him reference, it is believed, was made by the poet 
in the lines ending ‘‘ Something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse.’’— The Critic. 

She was a little Cambridge girl, and not very well acquainted 
with school discipline. One day she was discovered whispering, 
and the teacher sent her to an anteroom to meditate upon the 
enormity of her offence. When she was again permitted to 
join her classmates, the teacher asked, ‘© What were you saying to 
the girl next to you when I caught you whispering ?”’ The little 
culprit hung her head for a moment and then replied, ‘‘ I was only 
telling her how nice you looked in your new dress.’’ Well, that— 
yeo—I know—but we must—the class in spelling will please 


others in the college who are interested in education, have organ- 


snow, a haughty person, dark gray objects. 
Heat ; A stove, a furnace, a furnace for melting glass, 


ized an Educatiopal Club, which mests Friday afternoons. The 


gtand up.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ibutors and querists of this a nt are requested to send 
names addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for La ae we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 


In a recent number of the New England JOURNAL 


the editor spoke disparagingly of home-made apparatus. 
There are many things to be said in favor of home-made ap- 
paratus, and very little that can be urged with any force against it. 

1. The Cost.—Some years ago, the writer devised a piece of 
chemical apparatus whichhe made and sold for $5.00. Desiring 
to see it widely introduced, he turned it over to a manufacturer 
and dealer, when the price was at once advanced to $25.00. It is 
true the apparatus locked something better as produced by the 
manufacturer, and it was placed in a handsome box with brass 
hinges and a brass lock, (how often there is a nice box of no earthly 
use accompanying factory made apparatus) but the piece is in no 
way of more value to stadent or teacher, and the sale has at the 
prohibitory price, practically ceased. A few months ago, the 
writer saw @ piece of chemical apparatus, selling price $15.00. He 
described it to a friend, who at once set to work to reproduce the 
same for his own use, This, he and a tinsmith accomplished it at a 
cost of just $2.00, some old material about the laboratory being 
used, and the apparatus is a complete success. 

2. It is a point of great value to students, if an experiment 
can be performed with simpler apparatus than the text book calle 
for. It makes the students self-reliant to learn that an alcohol 
lamp good as any may readily be made from any bottle or a tin 
cup or an empty fruit can. It is of value to students to see their 
teachers entirely independent of high-priced apparatus, to see 
them make offhand, such crude apparatus as will fully elucidate 
the subjects in hand. 

3. Often the simpler home-made apparatus will more forcibly 
and atrikingly illustrate the point in hand. 

4. It is a most excellent plan, when subjects are taught ex- 
perimentally, to require students to make most of their own ap- 
paratus. This often become the most valuable part of their work, 
and shows latent power of a high order in many boys. It pre- 
pares them for the time in life, when schooldays over, they will be 
thrown on their own resources. Boys of ten years old and up- 
wards will often make very fine and substantial pieces of appara- 
tus. The truth is, the best physicists and chemists have not been 
trained in laboratories equipped with all that money can purchase, 
but rather in laboratories where they were compelled day by day 
to device their own apparatus. The writer could name not a few 
such leaders in science. 

It is true that the goods from the manufacturer are often a con- 
venience but for all that we should not lose sight of the fact that 
there is an important place for the home-made article, and especial- 
ly is this true of all schools where teachers are trained. A large 
amount of apparatus is now yearly made in all our colleges, and 
the same thing should be done in our normal schools. 

Gro, G. GROFF. 


ENGLISH MONARCHS. 


1, Please give through the JOURNAL the stanza of ‘‘ English 
Rales in Rhyme?’ It begins something like— 


‘© First William the Norman, then William his son.’’ 
2. Also, do you know of some simple work on Victoria’s reigu ? 
HIsTory. 
1, ‘* First William the Norman, then William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen and Henry, then Richard and John. 
Next, Henry the third; Edwards, one, two, and three; 
And again after Richard, three Henrys we see. 
Two Edwards, three Richards, if rightly I guess, 
Two Henrys, sixth Edward, Qaeen Mary and Bess. 
Then Jamie, the Scot ; then Charles whom they slew ; 
Then followed Cromwell, another Charles, too. 
Next James, called the second, ascended the throne; 
Then William and Mary together came on, 
Till Anne, Georges four, and fourth William all past, 
God sent them Victoria, the youngest and last. 


GERMAN GYMNASTICS, 


In the JOURNAL of Ost. 20 you make editorial mention of the 
Swedish and German systems of gymnastics. The German system 
of gymnastics, unlike the Swedish system (which is the creed of one 
man), is a nation’s work of a century. Among its contributers 
are some of Germany’s best pedagogues, physicians, hilosophere, 
journalists, poets, patriots, soldiers, and statesmen. _It is the sys- 
tem of Pestalczzi, Froebel, Herbart. Du-Bois, Raymond, and 
Vircbow. Is it possible Pestalczzi, Froebel, and Herbart, upon 
whose principles we have based our system of intellectual educa- 


tion, have erred in their physical education? Is it possible Da- 
Boise Raymond, the world’s greatest physiologist, who has declared 
himself in positive terms as opposed to the Swedish system of gym- 
nastics, in favor of the German system, is ‘‘ simless”’ ? 

CARL BETZ, 


GREEK SYNTAX. 


Professor Goodwin of Harvard, in the preface to the latest edi- 
tion of his grammar, says: ‘‘ The study of Greek syntax, properly 
pursued gives the pupil an insight into the processes of thonght and 
the manner of expression of a highly cultivated people. While it 
stimulates his own powers of thought, it teaches him habits of 
more careful expression by making him familiar with many forms 
of statement more precise than those to which he is accustomed in 
his own language. The Greek syntax, as it was developed and re- 
fined by the Athenians, is a moat important chapter in the history 
of thought. 


CLASS MOTTOES, 


The Moderator of Michigan has collected the following mottoes 
selected by various schools in that state for 1892, They are sug- 


gestive. 
‘* Something yet to be attained.’’ 
“ Oat of the harbor, out on the sea.’’ 
‘* Genius is infinite patience.” 
‘* Through the port to the bridge.” ‘ 
“ He conquers who perseveres.’’ 
“ Thus ends our first lesson.” 
tentes, ant perfice.’’ 
‘* Energy wins the way.” 
‘* Thoughtful of the fature.”’ 
‘* Too low they build who build beneath the stars.’’ 
it dawn, or twilight? ’’ 
‘* Over obstacles to success.’’ 
** Always higber.”’ 
‘* Honor waits at labor’s gate.”’ 
‘‘ Over the Alps lies Italy.’’ 
** Oa the threshold.’’ 
‘* We learn, not for school, but for life.’’ 
The cross before the crown.” 
“ Festina lente.’’ 
“ Life without a purpose is oblivivion.’’ 
Semper timidi culpx ”’ 
** At the gates.’’ 
‘* Our thoughts make us what we are.’’ 
‘* We will find a way or make one.’’ 
‘© Work wins.”’ 
“ Oat of echool life into life's school.”’ 
“ Thus far.’? 
** Not finished, but begun.”’ 
To the stars through difficulties.’’ 
‘* She who thinks she can, can conquer.”’ 
** We've launched our boat.” 
“ Not who, but what.”’ 
Knowledge ia power.’’ 
‘© Who wine, must lock.’ 
‘* Be not simply good ; be good for sometbing.”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Where can I obtain information of the society of the 
“ Danghters of the Revolution’? ? Who are elegible for member- 
ship ? WINTHROP. 


— To W. T. C.: “Tommy Atkine’’ is the generic term for the 
British soldier. Ss. 


—In what year was John Jay appointed chief-justice ? 
Different books (school-histories and biographical sketches) give 
different dates,—1786, 1789, 1790. C. 


— It is correct to speak of ‘‘a group’’ of two persons? If not, 


what is the proper word ? D. 
— How long have women voted in Wyoming ? Cc. S. 


— Which is the most valuable of modern paintings? Is the 
Angelus ? H. I. J. 


Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1814’’ which was sold to a Frenchman for $170,- 
000. The same gentleman paid $150,000 for Millet’s Angelus. 


— What is the meaning of Maseachusetts ? Ray W. 
Maseachusette isan Indian word meaning ‘‘Aboat the great hill,”’ 


— What is the largest city of the United States not on a naviga- 
ble river ? P.M. E. 


Indianapolis. Ind. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Compounp Worps AND Purases. By F, 
Horace Teale. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 309 pp, 
Price, $2 50. 

Those who have need of accurate knowledge upon that most 
elusive and vexing phase of language, compound words,—those dis- 
tracted ones who have found no rock on which to formulate any 
rule ennabling them to tell whether ‘‘ thander-storm’’ should be 
hyphenated, or ‘‘ mince pie ’’ written as one word or two,—will not 
think $2.50 too much to pay for any permanent help on the subject, 
By printers, writers, and teachers such a work is particularly 
needed, yet when one considers the vast amount of labor necessary 
to prepare a list of some 40,000 set terme, and the close, carcfal, 
ard scientific study which must be given to a dry and uninteresting 
subject, it isa matter of no surprise that it has beew o long neg. 
lected. Mr. Teale is the first scholar, so far as we know, who has 
made any exhaustive study of compound forma, or set forth the 
principles therein expressed. All terms of the kind found in our 
fullest dictionaries are here gathered, besides many others, carefu] 
selection of those most in accordance with the best literary usage 
being the chief aim of the author. The work gives, in shape for 
instant use, just the information needed, and will at once find place 
among the indispensable desk 


GortHe’s Faust. Edited by Calvin Thomas. Vol. J. 
The First Part. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 353 pp.; $1 20. 
This volume is a notable addition to the material for the study of 

German by Americans. Professor Thomas has prepared it with 
ample knowledge of the needs of American students. To this he 
adds a thorough acquaintance with the Faust literature, and a care- 
ful atudy of the masterpiece. He has worked from a love of the 
great poem, in the hope of imparting to others the appreciation of 
its beauties and wonderful depths of meaning. He has, where pos- 
sible, in the notes and through the introduction, simplitied Goethe's 
thought, yet never at the expense of its true meaning. There is 
more than enough in the poem to attract even the most superficial 
reader, while its vast wealth of thought is hardly exhausted after 
life-lopg acquaintance. Professor Thomas’ aim has been to awaken 
an interest in the poem as a whole and as an artistic production. 
In his introduction he gives an outline of the Faust legend, an 
account of the preparatory experiences of Goethe, and the genesis 
of the first part—that wonderful story of an artistic crea‘ion and 
growth. There is an outline of this part and of the leading char. 
acters. The text is delightfal in its clear type, well spaced, and 
upon firm paper. The notes follow, and are very helpful to a good 
understanding of the action and the motif of the various scenes, as 
well as of the language iteelf. In an appendix are given the lead- 
ing works upon Faust, and those most serviceable to the atudent. 


ExTRAITS DE LA CHANSON DE ROLAND, PUBLIES PAR 
GAsTON, PABIS. Boston: Ginn & Company. 159 pp. 

The editers of the International Modern Language Series very 
wisely selected as their edition of the Chanson of Roland ons of the 
best French editions, instead of relying upon the editorship of some 
American echolar. The edition comprises, besides the text of the 
poem, a literary introduction, remarks upon the grammatical 
points necessary for reading the poem understandingly, notes, and 
a complete glossary. It is thus possible for anyone with a knowl- 
edge of French to become personally acquainted with the typical 
examples of the early French literature, the great epic which grew 
up with the people, the companion of the Cid and the Nibelan- 
genlied. 

ARITHMETIC READER, FOR SECOND GRADE PUPILS. 
By Frank H. Hall. Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. Pages, 
96. Price, by mail, 22 cents. 

It has been a favorite theory of the editor of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION that the first things in number should be woven wi h 
the lessons in reading and language. In many cazes concrete work 
is overdone, in others there is too much abstract work, and as a 
happy medium Mr. Hall has supplemented both with this ‘‘ Arith- 
metic Reader,’’ which eliminates all nonsense and crystallizes the es- 
sentials of primary work in numbers following the initial study 
with objects. Carefully graded and discrimivatingly arranged, the 
exercises to be read carry the child forward in an intezeating aud 
profitable way until he knows all the operations requisite for ad- 
vance to the third grade work. The book has the best in al! the 
other classic primary number books with a method and a flavor 
that isin no other. It is commended with no mental reservation or 
equivocation whatever. 


A History or tHe Unirep Srates. By John Clark 
Ridpath, LL.D., New York: United States History Co. Boa- 
ton: Chas. E. Brown & Co. 789 pp. 

Dr. Ridpath’s school histories of the United States are familiar 
to all. The pres nt massive volume is not one these, however, but 
a work for the people, especially prepared for the Columbian year. 
Every American should have a good knowledge of the history of 
his country. Such knowledge is indispensable to intelligent citi- 
zenship and should be easily attainable. The mechanic in his shop, 
the farmer at his plow, the laborer at his daily toil, needs, quite as 
much as the man of leisure, at least a general understanding of the 
great events in the development of the nation to whom ha owes his 
allegiance and in whose prosperity he has a vital interest. Dr. 


Ridpath’s book is especially adapted to the workingman’s honse- 


Latest Literature for Schools 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS |Cathcart’s Literary Reader. A new Manual of English Literature. Upwards 


Gems of English literature for class use in an attractive, durable, yet in i 
’ expensive form. 
Adequate notes; large type; handsome printing; uniform binding ia Ae m 


MACAULAY. 12mo. Boards’ - 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from Zhe Spectator, By ADDISON, STEELE 


and BUDGELL, 12mo. Boards 


Ivanhoe. A Romance by Sir Watrer Scort, Bart., 12mo. Boards. 484 pp. 
Irving’s Sketch Book. Ten Selections 12mo. Boards - - ° 


Scott’s Marmion. (/n Press.) - - 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Caesar. 12mo. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night. 12mo. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circulars, Descriptive List Sections and | 
Correspondence invited, 


“Educational Bulletin” of new books, free. 


- $ .20 


.20, Of American Literature 
English Grammar - 

.20 Philology 

.20| Classical Geography 


Boards” - 


Boards - 


Pissee mention Journal of Education. New York 


»| Valuable alike for class use and fo 


American 


| of one hundred portraits and autographs. 12mo. Cloth - - . $1.15 


The Schoolmaster in Literat i i i aS- 
The Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham (WituiaMm Pitt). By Lord TON. 12mo, Cloth - 


LITERATURE PRIMERS 

r reference. 18mo. Flexible cloth. 35 cents each, including : 

a English Literature. New edition with 
| Supplement containing a brief history 


Shakespeare - 
Studies in Bryant 
Greek Literature - - 
English Grammar Exercises 
English Composition - 


Book Company 
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hold whose members have but little time for reading. 
presents in & brief and interesting form the story of 
progress, and growth of liberty in the New World. 

without prejadice or partisanship, ® quiet and refined style, 
and an admirable arrangement of the h matter. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with fall pages and vignettes, and there ase ales 
a number of colored charts and maps. There ie no doubt whatever 
concerning the success of the work, and it will find an honored 
place in many households. 
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For such it 
the founding, 
It is written 
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CENTRAL OHIO. 


About fifteen hundred educators attended the meeting of the 
Central Ohio Teachers’ Association held at Columbus, Nov. 4 and 


5. This was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the 
Association. 


The opening session was called to order by Prof, A. E. 
of Springfield. The welcoming address was delivered te eek 
Abram Brown, principal of the Columbus High School. 
: Pres. J. C. Hanna of Columbus delivered a thoughtful and intel- 
Ramat address on the work of the schoolmistress and the school- 
master, 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., th discussed 
eubjeot, What to Look for in Teaching”? 

Anton Leibold, professor of physical culture in the Colambus 
schools, varied the exercise by giving an exhibition in calisthenica 
with a class of his pupils. 

” by Prof. Charles 


‘* An Educational Retrospect and Its Leason, 
L. Loos, Jr., of Dayton, reviewed the systems of education of past 


of other countries, 
t the evening session the annual address was delivered b le 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. D.D., Ph.D., principal of Keystone Saal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. He pictured in an eloquent manner the 
advanteges of object teaching and the folly of teaching children 
words, words, words. 

At tbe closing session on Saturday, ex- 
the first speaker. His subject was 
which he handled in an interesting ma 

Hon. Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., superintendent of the public 
schools of Cleveland, delivered an address upon “* The Anthority of 
the State in the Education of her Children.” He advocated state 
supervision of the schools, a more substantial and professional 
teaching service, and adequate compulsory attendance laws. 

Prof. Reynold Janney of Chillicothe, on 


sation between 


and @ picture, simple at first, 


t. The pictures are well selected 
**tone,”” which should surround the learner of 


should f 
instructors in elementary anne of the greatest assistance to all 


Lire. By Marietta 
oston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, 75 cts. 

These charming reminiscences of child life in Italy contain mach 
that will interest children on this side of the water. The author, 
who claims both Italy and America as parents, was born among 
the picturesque beauties of the Tyrol, and spent her youth among the 
Italian cities. She tells in naive and easy style of home and school 
life ; of amusements and merrymakinge, and the ways in which 
children help to earn the family loaf; of national customs, secular 
and religious, and of all the lights and shadows which go to make 
up the every-day life of the dark-eyed little sons and daughters of 
suony Italy. There are a half dozen illustrations, including por- 
traits of the author, and of Garibaldi, of whose exciting times she 
has something to tell. 


Ambrosi. Illus- 


Composition BY Practice. By Edward R. 
Shaw. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 203 pp. 
Firmly believing, with the most successfal teachers, that the 

only means of acquiring a useful, worthy kaowledge of rhetoric, 

such as all need, whatever may be their future line of work, is 
constant practice in English writing, with practical stady of master- 
pieces, Dr. Shaw has formulated this text-book in rhetoric. It is 
an outgrowth of his work with the students in the school of 
pedagogy of the University of the City of New York. The work 
ja arranged along two lines, first, the study b observation, com- 
parison, and inference of the principles generally observed by good 
writers; and, second, constant p' connected composition. 
The pupil applies his knowledge of principles as soon as gained, 
acquiring at once unity and fluency in his writing. In the selection 
of illustrative excerpts, Professor Shaw has been especially success 
fal. Each is a unit,in iteelf from some source which commands 
respect, and each ia interesting and attractive. | Wherever pos- 
sible, beauty of style and language has been also secured, culti- 
vating the pupil’s taste as well as his knowledge of principles. 

The book contains much material for composition work, subjects, 

outlines, and suggestive pictures on which the pupils are told to 

write, Pablishers and author have united in making this a very 
attractive work, one that many teachers will find helpfal. 


Famous TypEs oF WOMANHOOD. By Sarah K. Bolton. 


A NEw and what is sure to prove a bright and pleasing 
operetta for children and their audience, is ealled ‘‘ The Tables 
Turned; or, A Christmas for Santa Claus,’’ by Elizabeth U. Emer- 
son aud Kate L. Brown, the one a well-known instructor in rousis, 
the other ranking among the most original and successful primary 
teachers. The stage setting is very simple, requiring but little 
change, and the costames are such as may be easily made at home or 
hired at a small expense. The dialogue is animated, and the solos 
and choruses exceedingly pretty and taking. Published by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston 


SunsHiIne MELoptes, a rote song book, designed for 


primary schools and kindergartens, contains a charming collection 
of choice melodies and pretty songs, which are all new, and will: be 


Supt. R. W. Stevenson was 
** Informality in Teaching,” 
nner. 


New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The interest in Mrs. Bolton’s “‘ Famous’ books continues un- 
abated, and a new volume finds an ever widening circle of readers. 
Although this is the tenth in the series, the author apparently finds 
no lack of material, and her judgment in selection of those men 
and women who have the best claim to be considered famous is un- 
erring. As types of noble womanhood, those who in one way aud 
another have inflaenced the world and humanity for good, we have 
here Queen Louise of Prussia, the inspirer of German unity; 
Madame Récamier, the great social force; Mrs. Wesley, the 
mother of Methodism; Harriet Martineau, who molded public 


sure to please and interest the little ones. The words avd music 
have been carefully prepared by Mrs. M. A. Harris and Prof. N. 
L. Glover, two experienced and practical teachers in the schools of 
Akron, Ohio, and the result of their work is an especially bright 
and attractive volame. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boe- 
on, Boards; 72 pp. 


Lessons IN Rigat—Dorne. Vol. 2. By Emma L. 
Ballou. Contains thirty pretty and impressive stories and talks de- 
signed to teach children to love goodness and to help them to live 
pure and upright lives. The lessons are arranged as conversations 
between teacher and pupils and discuss the subjects of honesty, 


Creative,’ was followed by Prof. C. P. 


printed in pamphlet form. 


** Let Our Teaching be 
Zaner of Colambus on 
* Penmanship— Its Importance.”’ 

The following officers of the Association were elected for the en- 


suing year: President(—A. J, Willoughby of Dayton; Vice-Presi- 
dent—G. J. Grabam of Zenia; Secretary—Miss Frank Baker of 
London; Executive Committee—J. A. Shawan of Columbus, A, E, 
Taylor of Springfield, and N. H. Cheney of Washington, C. H. 


The proceedings of the Association, including addresses, will be 
Hop.ey, 


cpinion as few have molded it ; Jenny Lind, the ‘‘ Swedish Nightin- 
gale’’; Dorothea Dix, whose mission of reform in the treatment 
of the insane has illumined her name for all time; the three noble 
wives of the missionary Jadson ; and Amelia B. Edwards, who 
won renown in a field hitherto untried by women, 

In these biographies there is a great variety and contrast, and, as 
in the other volumes, it woald be difficalt to find a single dull page. 


There area number of fine portraite. 
; ENT RY LyYRiI0s. | Schools by John F. Woodhull—Formation of the Union 1750 1829; by 
Albert Busbnell Hart; price, $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green 


Edited by George Saintebury. New York: Macmillan & Co.|4°¢), 

325 pp ; 5$ x4hin. Price, $1 00. timary French Translation Book; by w.s Lyon and G. De H. 
Every lover of poetry, every lover of English literature, will| Larpent; price, 65 cents. Boston: D. 6. Heath & 

welcome this volume as one of the treasures to be kept always at 

hand. Mr. Saintebury has selected the best from a vast store, the | “gejactions from American Authors in Pitman’s Shorthand—Busi. 

product of a time when all England was ripe - the one - love ness Correspondence in Shorthand No, I. New York: Isaac Pitman 

i j wine Ds. 

criticism ie will feel sure, while as for the rest of the book it bears Sopahicr:; orice, $1 95. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

the imprint of Macmillan. There are over a hundred vpn and ya eontegerate SPY; by Capt. T. N. Conrad; price, 25 cents. New 

selections, some old favorites, and some of them verses of which no | York: J. 8. Ogilvie. torm, LL.D.; price, $1 10—The Prob 

student can say why they have not become equally favorites. at Bax; price, 90 cents——Macmillan’s 

Among the poets represented are Donne, Drayton, Raleigh, Jan-| Course of French Composition; by Eugéne — 

ton, Campion, Beaumont, and Fletcher; Herrick, Wotton, J.| Stories from the Greek Comedians; by Rev. Alfred J. Church; price. 

Fletcher, Carew, Suckling, Brome, Davenant, Waller, Browne, 

Dryden, Lovelace, and Sherburne. There are a few notes, as Mr. 


: M lian & Co. 
Tobey Trafford; by J.T. Trowbridge; price, $1 25. 
Saintebary has jotted them down, which will delight every reader 
who loves to wander among books and authors. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Des con. Von Wilhelm Rippe. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCK. 


GEORGIA, 
State Editor, A..H. BEALS, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Supt. W. Harper held an examination Nov. 5th of applicants for 
the vacant high school principalship, at $1,000 per year. Selection 
will be made soon. 

The Georgia Normal and Industrial College for white girls at 
Milledgeville, now in its second year, had 330 students Nov. 7th, 
'92, against 123 at eame date last year. An increase in the faculty, 
in dormitory, and in teaching force will be asked of the present 
legislature. 

Mies Sydney Randle, a G. N. & I. ©. girl, junior class, has been 
appointed postmistress of the House of Representatives at Atlanta, 
at $4 per day. This is the first lady post master the legislature 
has everghad. 

The institutes of 1892 in Georgia did much good, and the state 
school commissioner, Capt. S. D. Bradwell, is more earnest than 
ever in his advocacy of them. 

Several school men condacted from four to eight county institutes, 
but ye scribe won the banner by conducting twelve institutes, 
travelling over 3,000 miles from June 20 to Sept. 5. 

A change from annual to monthly payment of teachers in the 
rural schools, will be strongly urged before the legislature now in 
session at Atlanta. 

Col. J. Colton Lynes, goes to Thomasville, Ga, and Professor 
Woodward comes from|Sandersville to take the Colonel's place at 
the head of the Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural College 
at Milledgeville. 

Text-book uniformity all over the state will be before the (Geor- 
gia Legislature and will be fought both ways for all it is worth and 
perhaps more. 


temperance, cheerfulness, studiousness, courage, etc. March 
Bros. : Lebanon, Ohio, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Queen of Egyptology, Amelia B. Edwards; by William C, 
Winslow. Reprinted from The American Antiquarian tor November. 
Longmans’ Object Lessons; by David Salmon; adapted to|American 


Manual of Physical Culture; by Anton Leibold ; price, 50 cents. 
Columbus, O.: Journal Gazette Press. 


The Youth of Frederick the Great; translated by Mary Bushnell 
Kinpes Erstes 


; .00. Chicago: 8 U. Griggs & Co. 

Neely Festetits; price, 1 24—— Wen- 

éover House; by Adelaide L. Rouse; price, $1.00——The Doctor’s 

Dozen; by Evelyn Everett Green; price, 90 cts. Philadelphia: Am. 

New York: Willen Jenkins, Level Episodes; by Fanny Purdy Palmer; price, 

100 pp. Price, 40 cents. .. |50 cents. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 

Mr. Rippe, the instructor in German literature and language in 
Berey’s School of Languages in New York, has prepared this book 
as a companion to M. Paul Bercy’s ‘‘ Livre des Enfants. The 

great success of M. Beroy’s method has fu'ly jastifi:d Mr. Rippe 

in following the plan of the other work. There are forty Lektione, 


IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION U. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
The manager of the educational exhibit of the state at the 
World’s abe, « ffers $300 in cash prizes for exhibits of school work 


‘Christmas Carol 
by Published in “The Week's Current. 
Dickens. Read It in School. 


i i i i ‘The Week’s Current" 
t Story in the language begun in the Nov. 28th issue of '‘ T , 
pec Ves it in classes from the 7th grade up for Supplementary 


Reading, for language, for literature, for pleasure. 


Your Pupils will Enjoy It. 


ning the complete story. Twenty copies of 
More at the same rate. Send your order 


| THE LIBRARY OF i 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1892 


The Roundabout Books (10 vols.) ; price, $1.25 each. Boston: Chas 
Unie History; by Jobn Clark Ridpath, New York: 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 
ADVENTURES DRAMAS, POEMS 


The Drawing Party. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. 
The United 
each about a page of text, and providing an utline for the conver-| United States History Co. Chas. E, Brown & Co. 
AN SSAYS POLITICS, 
sc BSS ACTIONS, THEOLOGY, 


ISTORIES TRAVELS, 
BIOGRAPHIE H 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, TCHCRABTS, ABD 


CORRESPON DENCH, ARRATIVES, WONDERS 
CRITICISM, NOTED 


ion. Among those 
than were ey within the same space or offered in one collect : 
best competent to teat ~ the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 


recommend them: 

Ex. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


ale 
4+. Harris, LL. D., United 
t G. Ingerso 
Hon. ‘William Curtis, 


States Com. ’of Education, 
t A, Pinkerto 
Gilder 


John Greenleaf Whi - 
Fiske Hatvard Watson 
Amos M. Kellogg, Editor 4X. 


hiversity 
A. R, 

‘illiam Dean H Andrew Carnegie 
Bishop John. Vincent, D.D., Gen. Fits, Hugh ‘Leo, 


James Whitcomb Ril an p A. Loe 
Willi ey: Phillips Br Charles L. Tiffany, Mere’ 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


ture 

The Stedman-Hatchinson Library of American Literatur 

persons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be — B. 

entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know 

who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you not nine wynean time write to 
agent you meet to bring you this Lrsrary. He will be glad to bring it. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ine akers, for School, 
win the | PL AYS Dialogues 


Ten cents for single copies of the three issues contai 
each of the three issues, to one name, all for 90 cents. 


at once. ; 
These numbers also contain a 


E. O. VAILE, 


Memorial Address on Whittier. 


Oak Park, Ill. 
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Henry Wat 
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Cor 
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. A. ALLEN, 
h Higginson, 


Capital, 860,000. Bee. and Freas 


HAS. A. SIBLEY. 
Pres. 


Winpsor BeacH HOTEL 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,”’ corner Bond Ave. and 74th St.) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS COOD. RATES MODERATE, 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


Reduced Rates on Applications prior to Jan. 1, 1893. 


tauc 
Merchant, 


Hon. Charles A. D 
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ng toask the next book- 
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at Cedar Rapids during the coming session of the State Teachers’ 
Associstion. 

A the signs of the times, we notice many of the raral 
school in Town have advertised for teachers, as a consequence sal- 
nt in Iowa whe how been twelve 

in the they are now occupying. 
rey State Teachers’ iation at Cedar 
Rapids contains among other excellent features a half day set apart 
for the various Round Table meetings. 


INDIANA. 


The Indiana College Association will bold its annual meeting in 
Indienapolis, Dec. 26-28. The association embraces the following 
schools: Wabash, Franklin, Hartsville, Coates, Hanover, Earlham, 
and Moore’s Hill Colleges, State Normal School, Rose Polytechnic 
Iostitate, and Pordae, DePauw, Butler, Vincennes, and In- 
diana Universities Half of these institutions are represented on 
program each year. The program this year is as follows : * Ed- 
neation and Heredity,” Alex. Smith of Wabash College; ‘‘ Physi- 
cal Geography as a Preparatory Stady,’’ W. B. Johnson of Frank 
lin College ; ‘‘ The Desirability of Uniform Standards in Oar Higher 
Schools,’ W. E. Stone of Pardue University; ‘‘ The Dissipation of 
Energy in College Education,”’ S. Underwood of De Pauw Univer 
sity; “ Higher Geography ia American Colleges,” M. Seiler of the 
State Normal; ‘‘The Hamor of the Latin Poets,’’ Jalia Carson 
of Coates Coll 

Dr. R. G. on is delivering a course of six lectures on the 
science of edacation before the Evansville teachers. The subjects 
of his lectares are: The Nature of Education, Fundamentals in Ed- 
neation, The Scientific Method in P , Philosophy as Da- 
termining Educational Doctrine, Physical Conditions of Learning, 
and Educational Psychology. 

Indiana University has tried the experiment this year of haviog 
part of the freshmen study modern synthetic geometry instead o 
Eaclid. It has been very successful and probably hereafter the 
change will apply to the entire freshman class. . 

The present incumbent, Harvey D. Vories, has been reélected 
superintendent of public instruction. Mr. Vories is a young man 
whose whole life has been spent in school work. He understands 

ectly the condition of the rural schools and they will find io 
a warm friend.@ Miss Sadie Montgomery, a tutor in Da Pauw, 
goes to Emporia, Kansas, to take charge of the training school de- 
partment in the State Normal. 
IDAHO. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, Moscow, Idaho. 

Mise Frances M. Bachan issues an attractive prospectus of St. 
Margaret’s school, located at Boisé. Bishop Talbot of the mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of Wyoming and Idaho has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to establish this school for young ladies. He now 
desires to found a boys’ school alzo. The Boieé H. I. has started 
a literary society. 

In Idaho, the Probate Judge is ex-officio county su tendent 
of schools. In the populons counties this is an injustice to the 
schools, particularly in the agricultural districts, as probate 
matters occupy pretty much all the time of this officer. 

A. R. Smith, formerly in school work in Wisconsin at Richland 
Center, is a candidate for county superintendent of Lalato county. 

Dr. J. H. Ely, for four years superintendent of the Norton, 
Kansas, echools, is the new superintendent at Hailey. He is a wel- 
come acquisition to the school workers of the state. 

C. M. Kiggins, formerly prominent in school circles in Colorado, 
is the superintendent of schools in Boisé city. 
is referred to in complimentary terms. 

The Moscow schools are superintended by J. C. Muerman, who 
has held the position for several years. Moscow has just occupied 
its second school building. The growth of the schools has been 
very rapid. 

Oae of the most active school men in the state is J. W. Farviss 
of Pocatello, He is the nominee on the Damocratic ticket for 
state superintendent. 

M. E. Rogers is the efficient principal of the Jalietta schools. 
There are two rooras. 

There are 3,517 school youth in Ada county. 

The first school in Boicé city was taught in the winter of 1863-64. 
The Boisé schools have a library of over 400 volumes and are 
to have a physical laboratory worth $500. Drawing and music 
are taught in all the grades. 


MISSOURI. 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar, 


The Missouri Educational Committee, appointed by the last State 
Teachers’ Association, receatly met in St. Louis, and organized, by 
the election of State Supt. L. E. Woife as chairman, and J. S. 
Collins of St. Louis as secretary. The Committee arranged to lay 
before the members of the General Assembly and the teachers of 
the estate the recommendations of the State Teachers’ Association 
at ite last session. Circular letters to the members of the General 
Assembly and to the teachers were prepared. Copies of the recom- 
mendations of the State Teachers’ Association will be printed and 
placed in the hands of the members of the committee ; also copies 
of circular letters. The chairman was directed to appoint a legis- 
lative committee of four to act in conjanction with himself in pre- 
paring the final bills and placing them before the members of the 
General Assembly: also to examine the school law with a view to 
harmonizing ite different provisions. K. H. Jesse of the State Uni- 
versity was appointed as a committee of one to take charge of the 
University Extension movement in Missouri. The work of the sub- 
committee on reading circles was endorsed. The plan of the read- 


f| Mr. Fitch’s administration has been remarkably efficient. 


His administration | K 


ing circles embraces six years’ work for teachers and twelye years 
be It is that the legislature 
for an educational commission composed of representatives from - 
various occupations, this educational commission to consider all ed- 
neational interests and to lay the reeult of their consideration before 
the legislature at its session in ’95. 


KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 
Louisville is making great strides in the establishment of @ man- 
ual training high school. 
State Supt. Thompson is busily engaged on his educational ex- 


hibit for the World's Fair. 
Hon, A. E. Peterman, formerly of the state Senate has resumed 


the position in the Normal paren & O. and M. College which 
he held before his election to the 

"Genk. E. W. Weaver of Bellevue has been placed in charge of 
mathematics at the Ohio Mechanics Institute. The work of this 
position will not require Mr. Weaver to leave his position at 
Bellevue. 

yous the Ohio River the enrollment has increased from ten to 
thirty-three per cent. and inasmuch as the only taxable property is 
dwelling houses, the maximum tax rate does little more than pro- 
vide for the running expenses of the schools, and to provide accom- 
modations seems almost an impossibility. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

By the November apportionment of the primary school fand 84 
cents per capita is paid by the state to the treasurers of the differ- 
ent school districts. This is the largest fund that has ever been 
apportioned since the arrangement to divide it semi-annually. 

At the recent election, Mr. H. R. Pattengill was chosen state su- 
perintendent of public instruction to supersede Mr. F. _ 

given his time and energy to the duties of the office in an unusual 
degree, and has inaugurated several plans of state work that are 
destined to materially advance the educational system of the atate. 
The change comes from a reversal of the political condition of the 
state government? Mr. Pattengill brings to the position a most 
thoroagh acquaintance with the schools and teachers of the state, 
liberal culture, and the tact and energy that give potency to ideas. 
The state is to be congratulated that its highest educational inter- 


' 


| 
ests are to be intrusted to one so thoroughly competent to continue | 


their development. 
Supt. E. A. Wilson, of Paw Paw, has been elected a member of , 


the State Board of Education to succeed Hon. S. S. Babcock of | 
Datroit whose term of office expires Jan. 1. Mr. Wilson is a grad- ' 
uate of the normal achool and has been actively engaged in school 
work since his graduation. 


NEBRASKA. 
The Twenty Seventh Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, will be held at Lincoln, Dec. 27 and 28. 


PROGRAM. 

Tuesday Afternoon—Round Table Conferences: The Teaching of Englith. , 
C. Lewis; Literature in the Public Schools, W. H. Skinner; Botany in the 
High School, G. D. Sweezy; Primary Teaching, Mrs. E. T. Tucker; The 
Program for Raral Schools, A. K. Goudy, 

Evening—Addrese, President J. L. McBrien. I 

Wednesday Morning—* Physical Calture,” Carl Betz, Kansas City, Mo. 
Symposium, Rural Schoola.”’ 

(a) Couuty Schools vs. City Schools, G. W. Sampson, Tecumseh, J. F. 
Hosic, Auburn. 
(b) Needs of the Country Schools. Trenmore Cone, Cedar Bluffs. 

(c) Aim of the Country Schools, Julia Carmody. Trenton. 

(d) Relative Importance of the Common Schou! Branches, J. T. Morey, 
earney. 

Evening—‘' Abraham Lincoln,” Hon. John M. Thurston, Omaha. 

Thursday Morning—‘ Moral Education Necessary to the Perpetuity of the 
Republic, J. A. Beattie, Bethany. ! 
“ American History,” paper, H. W, Caldwell, Lincoln. Discussion: J. R. 

Thornton, Blue Hill, 

Two Characters in American Politics: 

(a) Thomas Jefferson. John'Stewart, Vesta. 

Alexander Hamilton, Fred Stuff, Lincoln, 

Afternoon— The Purpose and Scope of the Columbian Educational Ex- 
hibit,” Supt. F. A. Barton. . 

Evening—“ School-Room Humor,” Inspector Jas. L. Hughes, Toronto, Ont | 

SEOTION MEETINGS. 

Wednesday KEvening—PUBLIC SEOTION—“ Music in the Public 
School.” Is Music an Essential ? Leader, J. W. Dinsmore. Humboldt, Neb. | 
Benefits Observed Where Music ia Taught, Lerder, A. B. Hughes, Schuyler. 
‘Is Music Praticable in the Smaller Towns,” Leader, H. R. Corbett, York. 
Is Music Possibie in the Rural Schools? Leader. G. W. Noble, Plattsmouth, | 

“ The Best Discipline. A Five-Minute Analysis, Leader, Geo. L Caster. 
Red Cloud. Are City and Town Schools Over Disciplined? Leader, J. M. 
Conklin, Neligh- Are Rural Schools Up to Requirements? Leader, D. V. 
Stevens, Fremont. Are Strict Rules Concerning Attendance Elements of 
Discipline, Leader, Marguerite Gallagher, Cedar Rapides. 

COUNTY SUPBRINTENDENTS’ SEKUTION—‘*The Apportionment of | 
School Funds Based Upon Attendance,” Chas. 8. Conant, Stanton. Dis- 
Legislations R. H. Wahoo. 

‘Neede slation.” unty vs. District Taxation, J B. Hend 2 

“ Institute Work,” D. M. Hunter, Red Cloud. Discussi 
Broken Bow, Miss Mattie McGee, Sidney. 

Patrons’ bys How to Conduct Them,” A.A. Reed, Beatrice. Dis- 
cussion ; Miss Charlotte M. White, Wayne; Miss Eva F. Braden, Kimball. | 

COLLEGE SEOTION—“ Physiological Psychology.” Paper, G. L. Farnham, | 

** Women in Education,” Paper, Mary A. Ripley, K ° H 

Methods ia qawrence Lincoln. 

ollege Government,” Paper, 8. A. 
Discussion: A. B, Fairchild,\Orete, oer, ©. A. Hooves, Bethany 


NEW JERSEY. 
Hammonton has erected a $10,000 schoolhouse with all the 
modern improvements in heating and ventilation. 
A large number of teachers in the northern part of the state are 
attending the University School of Pedagogy. 


| Solo. 


training. Her new course of study 
includes literary work, drawing, metal work, iron, tin, wood work, 
joinery, and lathe work. The wood lathe, drill press, and grind. 
stone are run by a five horse-power electric motor. Preparations 
are being made for a fine exhibit at Chicago. 

Bayonne schools are overcrowded with children, and suitable 
accommodations are needed. Latin has been made an elective 
study in the academic department. 

The advance sheets of the first to the state board of educa. 
tion by the superintendent of the school census show a total loss of 
24,847 children from last year’s repart. Jersey vy | has a decrease 
of 15,162; Hoboken, 2,640; Newark, 4,815; and Camden, 3 22s. 
but outside of these cities the losses and ine are very smal), 
Under the old law, the local trustees received an average of five 
dollars for each name reported from the state school fund, which is 
raised by general taxation throughout the state. By the new law 
the state will thus save a sum approximatirg $100,000, while the 
increase of expenditures over the old way is ony about $2,500; 
89,546 children are reported as not attending echool, but this num- 
ber is largely made up of children under seven and over fifteen 
years of age. There are 204,177 , and 198,525 girls between 
the ages of five and eighteen, the | school ages, in the state, 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati.—The city teachers are in a ferment over Mr. Rico's 
article in The Forum. They do not find so much fanlt wich his 
criticisms as with his very superficial ‘‘ inspections.’” The local 
papers generally take sides with the authorities. The posilion of 
the papers seems to be that there are few haman institutions em- 
ploying eight hundred people at salaries such as are paid teachers 
and dealing with 50,000 immature children, where a few pages of 
incidents might not be collected which would strike a man who has 
lived for years in the rigid atmosphere of universities, as odd. 

The Cincinnati University Extension movement, the peculiar fea- 
tures of which have been noticed in the JOURNAL, is exceeding the 
expectation of its promoters. In the college and preparatory clas: es 
over three hundred teachers are enrolled. 

The Ohio Mechanics’ Inatitute, a night school of architecture, 
mechanical drawivg, ard applied science, its year’s work on 
Oct. 16th, with 675 pupils. The following is the program of the 
last meeting of the Teachers’ Club :—Ladies’ Symposium, Oct. 27 ; 
** Women’s Education in France,’’ by Madame B. Fredin. Violin 
‘Women’s Education in Evgland,’”’ by Mrs. Jennie H. 
Jones. Song (words by Shakespeare), by Miss Georgie Myers. 
** Women’s Education in Germany,’’ by Miss Emma Louise Parry. 
Song, ‘‘Kennst da das Land ?’’ (words by Goethe), by Miss 


Georgie Myers. 

The liberal subscription of free scholarships for the Technical 
School has greatly increased the attendance and given it an unusu- 
ally select number of new students. ; 

The night echools, which were abolished some years ago, have 
again been opened. The new features planned by Professcr You- 
mans of the Warner St. Schoo}, requiring every applicant for ad- 
mission to the high school to secure a guarantee of faithfulness and 
good conduct, signed by two reputable citizens, promises well. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has arranged for a 
series of night classes. Professor Flowers of the Norwood schools, 
who has done so much for University Extension, is in charge of the 
work in history and geography. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Dee. 5-9: Batler County, Pa.; Butler. 
Dec. 5-9: Carbon County, Pa.; Lansford. 
Deo. 5-9: Cumberland County, Pa. ; Carlisle. 
Dec. 5-9: Perry County, Pa.; North Bloomfield. 
Dae. 5-9: Wayne County, Pa.; Honesdale. 
Dec. 5-10: Boston Teachers’ Bazaar. 
Deo. 12-16: Fayette County, Pa. ; Uniontown. 
Dee. 12-16: Potter County, Pa.; Condersport. 
Des. 19-23: Bradford County, Pa.; Towanda. 
Dee. 19-23: Clearfield County. Pa.; Clearfield. 
Dec. 19-23: Clinton County, Pa.; Lock Haven, 
Dec. 19-23: Colambia County, Pa. ; Bloomsbarg. 
Dee. 19-23; Indiana County, Pa. ; Indiana. 
Dec. 19-23: Luzerne County, Pa. ; Wilkes-Barre. 
Dec. 19-23: Mercer County, Pa. ; Mercer. 
Dec. 19-23: Montour County, Pa.; Danville. 
Dec. 19-23: Northumberland County, Pa ; Sanbary. 
Dec. 19-23: Schuylkill County, Pa.; Pottaville. 
Dec. 19-23: Wyoming County, Pa. ; Tankhannock. 
Dec. 27-29: Iowa Association ; Rapids. 
Dec. 27-29: Illinois Association ; Springfield. 
Dec. 27-29: Mississippi State Association ; Jackson. 
Dec. 27: Washington State Association ; Tacoma. 
Dec. 27-29: Montana State Association ; Missoula. 
Dec, 27-29: Minnesota State Association ; St. Paul. 
Dec, 27-29: Nebraska State Association ; Lincoln. 
Dec. 27-29: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association; Nevada. 
Dec. 27: Wisconsin State Association; Madison. 
Dee. 27-30: California Teachers’ Association ; Fresno. 
: Indiana College Association ; Indianapolis. 
: New York Academic Principals; Syracuse. 
: Michigan State Association; Laasing. 
: Colorado State Assoc. ; High School Bailding, Denver. 
: Michigan State Association; Lansing. 


Under the auspices of the extension department of Ratgers Col- 
lege, courses were given last year in different parts of the state in 


agricalture, botany, chemistry, electricity, and astronomy. The' 


average number of persons attending these lectures was 523. An 


Dee. 28-30: North Dakota State Association; Valley City. 
Dee. 28-80: Colorado State Association ; Denver. 

Dec. 29-31: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Lewiston. 

Feb, 21, 22,23: Dept. of Soperintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 


GRAVES’ NEW GRADED SPELLER. 


By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, Ph.D., Principal of South School, Hartford, Conn. 
12mo, Cloth 154 pp. For Introductions, price 25 cents. 


“A word should be mastered in its four relations, viz. : its sound to the 
car, tts form to the eye, its meaning to the mind, and its use in connection 


with other words.” 


Dr. Graves has kept this principle in mind in producing this book. So long as English 
orthography retains its characteristic anomalies, the need of text-books and regular drill 
will continue. This book is designed to apply the rules of modern educational science to} of much experiment by 


In this book the concrete 


the “ pictures of words” and 
school at the end of the fifth 


the study of spelling. It possesses also the merits of brevity and compactness, the whole plete and perfect as possible 


subject being presented in one book. The words first given are the common ones which 
form a child’s vocabulary,—those most liable to be misspelled while most important to be 
spelled correctly. The gradation of difficulty is far more careful than in the old-fashioned 


spelling 
lack throughout of systematic gradation. 


SEND for Ginn & Company’s Common School Catalogue, containin descriptions of “‘ the 
b I tickney’s Readers. 
¢, The National Music Course, Montgomery’s American 


est books.” such as Wentworth’s Arithmetics, 
dren, Tarbell’s Lessons in Langu 
Histories, and many other publications 


helpful and interesting to pup 


Classics for Chil- 


BOSTON. 


script and in Roman letters, 


The work in homonyms and 


books, in which there were from the beginning many unusual words, and a total ioe eT ee 


forms of words are presented to the pupil in plain, legible 
undisguised with diacritical marks, so that the pupil learns 
recognizes them readily in reading. Many children leave 
choo) This book brings into their vocabulary, by 
that time, such words as they will need,— the common words of daily life. Ne other book 
has made such a specialty of these every-day words. 

the author and other teache 


or sixth year. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


The list of them giver. is the result 
rs, and is believed to be as com 


id Synonyms in the latter part of the book will be found very 
ils, whether or not they go farther than the grammar schools. 
8 teachers as the practical result of a good teachers 


——— - - | increased force of lecturers will this year offer courses in these and 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting was held in 
Worcester on the evening of Nov. 17, ander the 
auspices of the Mechanica’ Association, in further- 
ance of the manual training movement. The 
attendance numbered several hundred men and 
women who are actively interested in the work of 
education ia Worcester and a goodly representation 
of the leading educators of the state. 

The opening address was by Mr. James Logan, 
chairman of the committee on special instruction 
of the Mechanics’ Association, who reviewed the 
work of the Association and explained the needs 

Mr. A. W. Edson, agent of the state board of ed- 
ucation, followed: Education to-day means more 
than a training of the memory. In its best sense it 
inclades the complete physical, mental, and moral 
development of our boys and girls as a preparation 
fora life of work and good citizanship. As ons of 
the ways and means to this end, manual training 
has come forward within the past few years to take 
its place in the instruction offered in our public 
schools. Manual training ie not learning a trade 
or profession, nor is it @ fad to be laid aside and 
soon forgotten. Its aim is wholly educational, else 
it has no place in the public school. Manual train- 
ing is a means, not an end. Manual dexterity is 
yaluable, but mainly as it affects the mind. Man- 
ual training assists all grades and classes of pupils. 
It often awakens dormant ideas and develops latent 
possibilities. It affords the young another oppor- 
tunity for coming to the front, and its effect upon a 
school system, the school atmosphere, is quickened. 

Chairman Griffin then introduced Mr. S. B. 
Capen of the Boston School Board, who explained 
the plan of work in that city. Passing by the 
work in our kindergarten schools, which is the 
alphabet of all manual training, we come to a time 
when the work of the girls and boys separate, — the 
former to take up sewing and cooking, the latter 
some form of wood-working. The sewing by the 
girls has been in Boston echools for many years, 
and is an acknowledged success. Cooking is more 
universally taught in Boston than in any of our 
large cities. The first public cooking school in 
America was established in the fall of 1885 in the 
basement of the Tennyson Street School—a bene- 
faction of Mrs Hemenway. ‘This one school has 
in six years instraeted 1800 girls. For boys of the 
grammar grade are provided twelve shops, placed 
in different sections of the city where all the boys 
of the second class grade shall be taught two hours 
in the week in wood-working at the bench. In 
the mixed schools it is arranged that the boys shall 
be at their shop at the same time the girls are in 
the cooking school, so that the only interruption 
to the regular course is the two hours a week. 
The total expense for each shop is $350. The 
cost of material used during the year is about fifty 
cents for each pupil. In the twelve shops four 
different plans are being tried,—one based upon 
the Swedish sloyd, but Americanized in some re- 
spects; one based more upon the Russian plan, but 
greatly modified. In the other systems the instrac- 
tion is class instruction more largely, and so given 
as to make the child think. Many contend that in 
order to give the best success the work must be 
taught toa few at a time, and an ordinary class 
must be divided into several sections. There are 
very serious objections to the small classes, edaca- 
tionally considered. As the crown of the whole 
manual trainiog system, Boston is now building a 
mechanical arts high school, at a cost of $100,000. 
This will accommodate 350 boys, and is expected 
to be ready for occupancy next September. The 
purpose of this school is to furnish to boys who 
wish to enter the industrial world the same ad- 
vanced study offered in the Latin school to those 
who enter the professions, or that offered in our 
high schools to boys who are to enter mercantile 
life. The week’s time will be divided about 
equally between book and shop work. The latter 
will inclade not only wood-working, but molding, 
casting, 1urging, blacksmithing, etc. 

All manual training helps to retain the children 
longer in the school. The most unfortunate thing 
with regard to many of our boys, especially, has 
been that they are taken from school as soon as 
the law will permit and set to work. The prac- 
tical value of this new education is already seen in 
one of our schools where wood working hes been 


Moat’ Emulsion 


ot cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. C rd 
New York. Soid by all 


introduced. Secondly, such education is dis- 
ciplinary. Thirdiy, mechanical training serves 
to break down artificial barriers. Manual train- 
ing work is also a great moral force in any com- 
munity. It has been proved again and again that 
the best, the only way often, to arouse the intel- 
lectual faculties of some boys is through their 
hands. Farthermore, it is not altogether what 
our children learn, but the habits they form and 
the noble purposes awakened that give to our 
schools their greatest value, That isthe broadest, 
truest education that trains the eye, the hand, and 
the mind. It will be found everywhere that man- 
ual training helps toward that higher citizsnship, 
without which no republic is safe. 

Superintendent Datton of Brookline earnestly 
desired the introduction of manual training into 
all grades of our schools both for boys and girls. 
The movement for manual training, world-wide in 
its influences, is only part of a greater movement 
that is destined to make public education conform 
to the social conditions under which we live, and 
the needs of these modern times. To fully work 
out and mature the manual training course may 
require considerable time and effort, but the result 
will pay for what it costs. What shall we eay 
now of the value of this training ? It causes the 
eye of every boy and girl to brighten and a new 
pleasure is found in school life. Manual training 
helps other studies; it is a good thing to train 
the observation of the child through the stady of 
nature and experiments in science. but this is the 
most emphasized form of sense training. Manual 
training improves the physique of the child by 
giving him better control of his muscles; it brings 
the home and the school into sympathy. Finally 
all our youth should be trained to understand the 
problem of labor, and should be brought into sym- 
pathy with it. 

The next speaker was James S. Murphy of Bos- 
ton, chairman of the manual training committee 
of the Boston school board. He reviewed the 
work of manual training in Boston and said that 
it was well to educate the memory, but there were 
other faculties jast as essential. In manual traio- 
ing the child is interested from the start in what- 
ever he is engaged in. 

The chairman then introduced the last speaker, 
T. M. Balliet, superintendent of the Springfield 
public school who said that manual labor should 
never be confounded with toil and drudgery. The 
workman himself often entertains this misconcep- 
tion. It gives a boy a knowledge of the elementary 
operations which enter into a thousand things in 
the industrial and manufacturing featares of prac- 
tical life. How to make room for manual training 
in our already crowded course of study is a ques- 
tion. By eliminating the rabbish from our courses 
of atady and oo-ordinating what remains, we shall 
find room for any new studies that are really neces- 
sary. Let us discontinue memorizing definitions 


Ladies, You Want 
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_ Neither greasy nor sticky. 
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F GLYCERINE # ROSES. 


{es AN EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 

“Making the Skin Soft and Velvety, cures Chapped Hands and Lips, and 
roughness resulting from cold winds and impure soap. 

Gentlemen use it after shaving. 

“ALL. HELM BOLD, DRUGGIST, CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
— 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & Wholesale Agts., 
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IMITATIONS! 


UNBURN, 
CURES SMARTING CAUSED RYS IPLES, 


REMOVES TAN, FRECKLES 
Boston, Mass. 


The TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


Is booking parties now at $6a week. This is very 
much the lowest rate offered for convenient, com- 


Wrable, and respectable accommodations at the 
tion, 8 Fair. We make a plain, square proposi- 
, 4nd the plan is approved wherever presented, 


his offer expires Dec 1. 
0. R. LONG, Mer 
a 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LATIN, GREEK. 


orrespondence, 31 Pem- 
Perkins, teacher ot 
New Testament Greek at Lay, College, Revere, 
Mass., and Faith Training 


rnal Education of 
Lay of Mass., bad a great success 
examinations. The classes 


its mid-w 


Perkins, well known to our readers, 


in geography and arithmetic ; let us banish gram- 
ae from all grades except the highest z two 
ighest, grammar grades, and teach children to 
speak and write correctly by practice. Let us 
combine reading, composition, spelling and most 
of the penmanship, with geography, history, 
science and litera‘ure, and use them as a means of 
we shall have time for 
aining, including cookin i 
The audience then 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


France.—The Lyons National Society of Eia- 
cation offers a prize of five handred francs ( $100) 
for Ge best original essay on the following sub- 
ject: “School Discipline ; is it enough to appeal 
to the sentiments of honor and daty to secure 
order and work in educational establishments ? 
What conclusions are to be drawn from the 
experiences of recent years?’’ Essays are to 
be sent in before the 1st of March, 1893, to the 
Secretary of the Society. Esch must bear a 
motto, which must be repeated on a sealed 
— vp, the name of the writer. 
aring his recent visit to Savoy, the President 
of the Republic wae present at pet. the current year in seven new centers, 
acknowledged the gift on bebalf of “the by tue sixty 
of Pablic Tastruction, and in the course and thicty-ene women 
of his remarks quoted the saying of Qainet’s: “ It will 
whe, 


is a great thing to educate men, bat it is . 
unless you educate women too. The p Big have promised yearly gontributions for the next 
mend the lawa, but the women alone the morals.”’ 
Germany.— The movement for the spread of Trainin 
ing. Baden has passed i i 
athletic games in Germany is steadily gainiog| the subject into elementary 
showed clear at public opinion 
THE TEACHERS’ Co OPERATIVE ASssoctA-|and the at the 
TION is providing several entertaining rooms in| Manual Training are now sending pampblets to 
Colambian Hall ” at the World’s Fair, where | all town councils, schools, and other bodies, in the 
school committees, superintendents, and college | hope of still more increasing general interest in 
presidents wishing to engage teachers can meet and | the matter. 
confer with them. Teachers should engage rooms} The success which has attended the efforts of 
in or near Columbian Hall, and :ezister early with | the Poles to preserve their language has stirred up 
the Association for places in September, 1893, | the Danes in North Schleswig, to demand that the 
Saperintendents and committees should write us| Danish language shall receive more attention in 
early of their wants for teachers. Address Teach-|the schools. Hitherto, the number of hours de- 
pod Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn Street, — to Danish has been restricted to four a 
icago. week, 


DESK BOOKS 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works. 
Providence, R. I. 


Lessons in Zoology. Common Animal Forms. By) 
CLARABEL GILMAN. Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cts. | 


Lessons 


Miss Gilman has had ten years’ experience in teaching elemen- | Zeology 
tary science. She gives in this book the outlines of what she has ’ 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each “lesson” is 9 7 

Glarabel Gilman: 


in two parts,—one in large print, consisting of statements of chil- 
dren’s observations, often in their own language; the other in 
smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, and 
additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what 
materials, specimens, etc., are to be used, where such materials may 
be procured and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
drawings are provided which can be copied easily upon the biackboard. 
“We have in this work of Miss “Itis a good beginning for pri 


Gilman a valuable addition to sci-| mary classes in a very interestip 
ence series for children. Itisofthe| line of study.”—American School 


Gommen 


Forms: 


very best kind, and the author| Board Journal. 
shows that she has had long expe * The work is simple and attract - New Brglend Pub:Co 
rience in the teaching of elemen | ive. and sure to interest young vm. ps a 


learners.”— Wis.Jour of Education, 


Preparing to Read; or, The Beginning of 
School Life. By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Drawings by D. R. Aucs 
BURG. Boards, price, 50 cents. 

A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teach- 
ing of reading and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher 
who means well utterly fails because she does} not understand the 
nature or amount of preparatory work necessary before a child 
is able to read from a book with ease and with a natural expres- 
sion. With this book in hand no teacher need -ail in teaching 
reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses with the 
pupils The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school. 


: k Count ALEX. FRYE, Supt. Schools, San Bernardino Cal.: 
OMisy Preparing to Read’ isthe best book for primary 
country. | teachers that I have ever read. I regard it as the 


tary science.”— Teacher, N.Y. City. 


‘DR 


EPARING: 


Cot FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Normal School, Englewood, 
of dsugges | most valuable contribution to educational literature 


Spea 
k is like herself,—full of thought an 
+ dg ~ BA Spear is one of the few teachers who tha 


hes trom a fundamental principle, and I | its 
ean sordially recommend her little book to all my | teacher could affor 


fellow teachers.” 
The Essentials of Geography, including Geographical News of the Year, 
for 1892-’93. With perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. By G. C. FisHER, Supt. of Schools, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
This is one of the b 
tables contained ia the 
other information revised 
This book is in octavo form, 


without Maps, 50 cents. 
SUPPLEMENT to THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NE WS OF THE YEAR, for 1891 and ’92. 


FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
i ined in “ Fi m i ” It contains all the impor- 

i hlet is contained in “ Fisher’s “ Essentials of Geography t 

tant gecgraphical events of the year ending Sept. 1, 1892. It will be found very successful in the 

schoolroom, Price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. 


ks for their teachers. Special rates 


t has appeared for many years. If its price were 
be} " gold, I should say that no primary 
d to be witnout a copy.” 


i i i istical 
sgt aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. The statist 
Appendix give railroads, population, reigning sovereigns, and 


d to date. 
in substential cloth. Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents ; 


By G. Cc. 
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Title, 
The Great World’s Farm . 
History of Early English Literature . 
Charing Cross to St. Paul’s . ° . ° 
Cameos from Ruskin ° 
Marjorie’s Canadian Winter 
On the Plantation . ° 
Cousin Phillis . e 
story of Jobn G, Paton . 
Compound Words and Phrases’. 
Talks on Character Building . 
Roya! Road to Beauty aid Health ‘ 
Little Arthur’s History of Rome 
Thoughts of Busy Girls ° 


Publications. 

Publisher Price. 
A.K-G. J.B, Lippincott & Co, Phila, $2 00 
Rivers 1 25 
Cameron 1 00 
Gaye Macmillan & Co, New York 1 50 

cCa 

Cardwill. Uhas. T. Merrill 1 00 
Machar D. Lothrod & Co, Boston 1 50 
oods D, Appleton & Co, New York 1 25 
Harris 1 50 
Mahan 1 25 
Clark Willard Small, Boston 50 
Goldas A, C. McClurg, Chicago 1 00 
Gaskell 1 00 
Hughson id 1 00 
Bouvet 1 25 
Paton A.C Armstrong, New York 1 50 
Teall Funk & Wagnalls pst 2 50 
Fowler & Wells Co, ps 1 

‘avre . é 
Butterworth T. Y. Crowell &Co, “ 1 25 
Dodge Cassell Pub. Co, sed 50 
Dean “ 50 
Haeffer “ “ “ 15 


JouRNAL OF EoucaTion CLuB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ; ‘ 

One renewal and one new subscription, 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NE 


$2,C0 a year. 


$5.50 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
rson at one time. 
ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
Barnz & Co., 24 Clinton Place, New York City in 
the JOURNAL of Nov. 24th, of the Step-by-Step 
Pronouncing Primer. The object of this ingenious 
book is to make the first stepe in learning to read 
correct, and attractive te the young learner. The 
print teaches the important fact that letters represent 
sounds, a fact which is nearly lost sight of in the 
a-b-c and in the ‘‘ word’’ methods of teaching to 
read. Learning from the Step-by-Step Primer is 
as purely phonetic as from the Pitman'and Longley 
books; the spelling is not changed. 

This primer is mainly designed to be an easy in- 
troduction to ordinary reading. Learning to spell 
can follow in the usual way by practice in writing. 
Bat if, as in the teaching of foreigners. the time is 
too short to teach the common spelling, a script 
which is very easily read, results from writing pho- 
netically—that is, omitting the silent, light-lined 
letters, and, instead of the falsely sounding letters, 
writing the small underneath letters which give 
the true sound. Such script will be far better 
than the guess work spelling which the half-edu- 
cated foreigner commonly employs. 

Explanations to assist any teacher who may be 
unused to spelling by sound are given at the end of 
the primer. The plan of teaching isso simple that 
the study of afew of the lessons will unfold it 
completely. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
ment of C, L. Webster & Co., 67 5th Ave., New 
York City, on page 353, of ‘‘The Library of 
American Literature.’ Perhaps the most valu- 
able books for all-round use, by all kinds of peo- 
ple, are the eleven volumes that make up ‘ The 
Library of American Literature,’ edited by the 
banker poet, Edmund Clarence Stedman, and the 

ifted literary editor of the N. Y. Tribune, Mise 

llen Mackay Hatchingon. It would be very dif- 
ficult to conceive of a library that contains a 
greater quantity or greater variety of good things, 
or one where all these treasures are more intel- 
ligently arranged for ready use. The publishers 
send to all inquirers a description, which in itself 
is intensely interesting. The work has been so 
thoroughly done that no other book on American lit- 
erature will be on for many years to come. 
tI is of itself a complete library of American litera- 
ture. Every teacher and student of English will 
value it as an indispensable work for the library 
of the school and home. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
fave Baggage Express and Aire, and stop 
ses _ Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘‘Salt reminds me of the ocean, and I like it,’’ 
said the oyster; ‘‘but the exquisite torture of 
throwing pepper in one’s eyes is worthy of the 
Middle Ages,’’— Puck. 


—When I began using Ely’s Cream Balm my ca- 
tarth was so bad I had headache the whole time, 
and discharged a large amount of filthy matter. 
That has almost entirely disap , and I have 
not had headache since. —J. . Sommers, Step- 
ney, Conn, 


— The other day a little boy describing his 
black and white cat which was in the other room 
said: ‘*We have a cat out there that is a Hol- 
stein,’’ 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHING SYRUP’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—And oh, the Difference to Geniuses!—The 
chief difference between genius and insanity is 
that the lunatic is sure of his board and clothes. 
Indianapolis Journal. 


—A cold of unusual severity developed into a 
difficulty decidedly catarrhal in all ite characteris- 
tics, threatening a return of my old chronic malady, 
catarrh. One bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm com- 
pletely eradicated every symptom of that painful 
and disorder. — E. W. Warner, 
ter, N. 


—An absent-minded printer once made the line 
“From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” read 
“From grave to gay, from pica to brevier.’’— 
Printing Times. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from genetics, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a pomsve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
Hamp, naming tle paper, Wa. 85) Powers 

» ng this paper, W. OYES ‘ower’s 
Block, Rochester, N. eow 


— Great Travelers — Eaterbrook’s pens. They 
get through » large space in a very short space of 
time. No one need travel far from them for the 
nearest stationer has them. 


For Sale, 
SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY 


(FEMALE) 
in one of the best agricultural districts of 
Kentucky, well established and well equip- 
ped. Retiring from school work, we offer 
the above property for sale, consisting of 
buildings (capacity 75), grounds (16 acres), 
furniture, apparatus, musical instruments, 
fixtures, etc.; all at about one third the act- 
ual cost. Successful school now in progress. 
Rare opportunity for investment to the right 


man. Terms easy. For further particulars 
address EvLrop & Waite, 
4t Glendale, Hardin Co., Ky. 


w= CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class (N.Y.) Academy, a teacher thor- 
well qualified to take charge of the Commer. 
cial Dept.,— fifty pupils,— and teach Book kee ing, 
single and double entry, Commercial Correspondence 
and Business Forms, Olvil Government, Commercial 
Law, Penmansbip. and Typewriting, 
Salary, $800 to $900 and home. Time next Bepeember’ 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Second hand Carpenters’ Benches, 
for schools. 
Apoly. at or address 
ORTH ST. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
39 North Bennet 8t , Boston, Mass. 


Habit Cured in 10 


SONGS for contatemy. Gees Tore, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Christmas number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine has a great variety of interesting articles, and 
is rich in illustrations. It has a colored frontis- 
piece, representing in fac-simile a water - color 
painting by L. Marchetti. The articles are by a 
notable group ef contributors inclading such names 
as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Archibald Forbes, Geo. 
W. Cable, Frank D. Millet, H. H. Boyesen, 
Octave Thanet, George A. Hibbard, Will H. Low, 
and Kenyon Cox. Mr. Millet’s article on “* Deco- 
ration at the World’s Fair,’’ is one of the takiog 
articles on art. H. Boyesen writes of the native 
painters of Norway, and Will H. Low treats of 
‘*French Maral Painting.”” The fiction is full 
of delicate rentiment. The Christmas s is by 
George I. Patnam, entitled ‘‘ For the Cross. 
Octave Thanet contributes the fifth of her series 
of “A Western Town.” George W. Cable tells 
the story of a slave insurrection on a tropical 
island. George A. Hibbard writes the story of a 
social belle. Madame de Meissner tells a tale of 
coe describes an unfortunate dom comp: 
which was happily settled. Archibald Forbes 
writes in the Historic Moments’ series, a descrip- 
tion of the Triamphal Entry into Berlin of Em- 

ror William and his Victorious Armies in 1871. 

poetry includes the amusing story in satirical 
verse of ‘‘Eben Pynchot’s Repentance,” by E. 
8. Martin, with charming illustrative borders by 
FP. G. Attwood, Mr. Aldrich’s poem is “A 
Shadow of the Night,’’ and Mrs. Dorr’s “In a 
Gallery’ (with full-page illustration). The 
Christmas number has an effective cover of a new 
and original oo Price, $3.00 a year; single 
numbers, 25c. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


— The North American Review for December 
continues the important discussion of ‘‘ Home 
Rale for Irelend.’’ The Duke of Argyll and Glad- 
stone have contributed in previous numbers, and 
in this issue Hon. Arthar James Balfour has an 
interesting statement of the difficulties which Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration is likely to encounter in 
dealing with the question. The Hon. E. Burd 
Grubb recounts the history of the remarkable 
fight that was made against corruption at the polls 
in New Jersey. The article is entitled ‘‘A Cam- 
paign for Ballot Reform.’’ An article of timely 
interest is ‘‘ The Horse in America.’’ Sir Henry 
A. Blake, the Governor of Jamaica, has a paper 
setting forth ‘‘ Business Op nities for Young 
Men in Jamaica.’ Mr. E, L. Godkin gives an ac- 
count of quarantine methods in the port of New 
York, under the title of “A Month of Quaran- 
tine.’ Mr, Alfred Naquet, author of the Divorce 
Bill, has a paper entitled ‘‘Divorce: From a 
French Point of View.’’ An article by Hannis 
Taylor, entitled, ‘‘A Blow at the Freedom of the 
Press,’’ touches upon the use of the mails of the 
U.S. “ Wages of Sin’’ is the title of an article 
descriptive of the form of insanity known as pare- 
sis, by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, Superintendent 
of the Randall’s Island Hospitals. A paper by 
T. D. Crothers, M.D., on the question, ‘‘ Is Alco- 
holism Increasing Among American Women ? 
takes the view that it is not. Among the short 
articles are: ‘‘ Playwrights and Literary Men,’’ by 
W. T. Price; ‘Criticism Criticised,’’ being a 
word to critics, by E. Irenwus Stevenson; and 
‘American Chauvinism,’’ by S. Rhett Roman. 


It’s a plan that 

roves somethin 

/ Woops | proves 
makers of Dr. 
Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery 
adopt it. It’s a 
plan to give you 
what you expect, 
or take no pay. 
6 _ If, in any case, 
their remedy fails to benefit or cure you, 
they'll return the money. 

t proves, for one thing, that it’s pretty 
sure to do that’s claimed for it. And 
what they claim is, that all diseases or dis- 
orders caused by a torpid liver or impure 
blood are cured by it. For all the many 
forms of Scrofula, and for the most obstinate 
Skin and Scalp Diseases, Salt-rheum, Tetter, 
Eczema, Erysi , and all kindred ailments, 
it is an unequaled and unfailing remedy. 

It proves that the ‘! Discovery” is the best 
blood-medicine, or it couldn’t be sold on such 
terms; ya —" for you pay only 
for the you ge 4 

And f proves, too, that nothing else, 
offered in its place by the dealer, can be 
“just as good. 

ware of spurious imitations or dilutions, 
at lower prices. 


The nature and scope of the Pope’s infallibility, 
and what is nnderstood by it in the Charch, is the 
subject of a paper by S. M. Bandi, S.J. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cts. N. Y. City. 


— The contents of the December number of The 
Magazine of Art show conclusively that the artistic 
work of the world is improving rapidly. Each 
number of this popular magazine increases in at. 
tractiveness. The frontispiece is a charming pho- 
togravure by the Berlin Photographic Co., entitled 
** The Return.’’ The leading articles are: Draw- 
ings at the British Museum,’’ by Walter Arn- 
strong, with twelve illustrations; ‘‘Art in its Re- 
lation to Industry,”” by L. Alma-Tadema, R.A , 
with a portrait of the author by himself; “A 
Word to Young English Painters,” a letter from 
Monsieur Fernand Cormon to the Editor of The 
Magazine <f Art; The Leicester Corporation 
Art Gallery,” I., by S. J. Viccars, with seven il- 
lustrations; “ Originality in Pen-Drawing and Da. 
sign,’”’ by Harry Furniss, with a portrait of the 
author; ‘' November,’’ poem by Algernon Chas. 
Swinbarne, with an illustration; ‘* The ‘ Prix De 
Rome’ at the Ecole Des Beaux-Arts, Paris,’’ by 
A. V. Parminter, with three illustrations; ‘‘ Ti- 
tian’s Sammer\Pilgrimage.’’ by Leader Scott, with 
five illustrations; “ Our Illustrated Note-Book,”’ 
with four illustrations; The Chronicle of Art and 
American Art Notes are of special interest this 
month. Price, $3.50 a year. This nomber begins 
the sixteenth volume of this popular art pubiica- 
tion. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for December 
maintains its high character. Dr. Andrew D. 
White shows how the benefits of science have been 


lost to the world by narrow views of theology. Dr. 
A. M. Fanning of New York contributes a practi- 
cal article on ‘*‘ Deafness, and the Care of the 
Ears.’”’ Prof. E. P. Evans writes under the title 
‘* Modern Instances of Demoniacal Possessions.” 
** Recent Glacial Discoveries in England’’ that 
have been worked out by the late Carville Lewis 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


Are You Interested in Kindergarten ? 


The Kindergarten Magazine. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. 


Single Numbers, 20 cents. 


national reputation. 


Woman's Temple, Chicago. 


It is for the Mother in the Home. 
for the Kindergartner in her Work. 
for the Progressive Teacher. 


It gives the brightest and best in educational literature, 
interpretations of the sunny philosophy of Froebel, 
suggestive songs, games, and stccies, 
contributions by writers and workers of 


THE .. NATIONAL «. ORGAN KINDERGARTNERS. 


AN 
AMALIE HOFER,’ 2éilors and Proprietors 
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and Prof. G. F. Wright appear in this aum- 
ber, accompanied bya folded map. The evolution 
of the traits of the dog—‘‘ Canine Morals and 
Manners.’ is described by De. Louis Robinson. 
An article on “‘ Protective Devices and Coloration 
of Land Snails,” by Henry A. Pilsbry, which is 
illastrated. ‘* The Environment of Grecian Cal- 
tare’? is depicted by Georges Perrott. Rev. A. 
N. Somers describes some of the evidences that 

int to Prehistoric Cannibalism in America.” 
‘+ Recent Applications of Paper’’ form the sub- 


Geachers 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Sireet, N. WY. 


ect of an article by Emanuel Ratoin. A paper Professors, and 
‘‘ The Symmetrical Development of Our Young of for Universities, Colleges, 
Women,’' is by C. E. Brewster. Dr. 8S. T. Arm- ools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
strong tells what progress has been made toward | #24 renting of school property. 


‘Protective Incculation for Cholera.’”’ The 
Fallacies of Modern Economists,’’ are attacked 
by Arthur Kitson, G. Valbert deecribes ‘‘ The 


Best references turnished. 


E. MIRIAM OOYRIE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Evolution of the Alpbabet.’’ Agnes L. Carter tells 


how ‘‘ To Tie a Rope of Sand”’ that shall save 
oar wasting beaches. J. T. Donald writes on 


Publishers. 


‘‘Nickle and its Uses,’’ and there are a Portrait 
and biographical Sketch of Prof. Geo. Frederick 
Wright, the eminent geologiat of the Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, Price, 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for Novem- 
ber is rich in matter especially adapted to preach- 
ers and Christian teachers. The portrait of Rav. 
A. S. Gumbart of Boston, and of Dr. George Mac 


the Forel; 
ces, 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications He Holt & Co. 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & So. M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hache 
Sauveur ; &c., & 


% & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Rich stock of Imported and poor Books in 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
: 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Dovald of London are given with biographical 
sketches. There is also a sermon by the Rev. 
A, Gambart and a view of Dudley Street Baptist 
Church, Boston, A sermon by Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
on the Three Leavens, will be earnestly read. 
Profeesor Hunt pays a tribute in verse to J. G. 
Whittier. Lovable Christians are described by 
Dr, Cayler, and many excellent thoughts are given 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


i Gexchers’ Agencies. 


Some Agenctes enrol! free, some teachers urge, who saw our advertisement in | * ° 

BUT why don’t you enroll in them, and save two dollars.” “I did, but they didn’t re bey ap That's 
just it. You know the story of the woman who wanted to bu tatoes of an Irish grocer. ‘ Forty centa?” she 
complained; Why the man on the next street sells them for thirty.” “ Faith, thin, why don’t you buy of him?” 
e 2 isa ot ‘ Sure, an SOME for thirty cents, too.” The fact is, any well established gency commands 

was all out, I d sell them the two dollars, aud it is only those which are just starting, or which have 
run down, or which haven’t any backing, that are obliged to make this offer of free registration in order to have 
names to work with. It is usually a question, whether the teacher will pay the two dollars aud get something 
for it, or enroll free, spend twice two doliars for postage end of the season without a place, and a 
in chasing phantom positions, and find himself at the AGENCIES good deal of money out besides, There are 
lots of concert saloons in Paris with “ Entrance free” over the door, and many a green traveller who might have 
seen a great play at the Comedie Francaise for fifty cents, thinks he will goin hereand save his half.dollar. The 
moment he is seated, a waiter comes up and says. ‘‘ what will you have to drink?” He what he sup- 
doesn’t want to drink, but the waiter insists on bis taking something. He picks out ENROLL poses is cheap. 
est, but the waiter charges him two francs. “ You have a two-frauc place monsieur,” he says sweetiy So one 
ding J by and ole money. Not one is is worth having worth paying for, but 

: ‘ot to pay for some way orother. Itis » 

hand, than to be disappointed in to smuggle in 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
D A I L during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 
r ve new vacancies come in. Many of the Lest positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city echools have been filled by us this searon. August and September 


are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by uson very Short notice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had x~ training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


in several articles for pastoral work and home life. 
The illustration of Colambus sighting land on the 
night of the discovery is an impressive picture and 
is accompanied by a eketch of his history with 
many pertinent thoughts from various New York 
pulpits. The editorials are suggestive and timely. 
Yearly subscription, $2.50; Clergymen, $2.00. 
E. B. Treat, New York. 


—The American Naturalist for November is an 
exceedingly valuable one for teachers and students 


171 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

Beed’s Lessons. 

Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in EK 
Bhetoric, and Literature. 


utchisen’s Physielogy aud Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agi., H. I. SMITH, 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


of science. Manly Miles has the first article on 


‘Heredity of Acquired Characters’; H. W. 
Conn states “‘ Some Uses of Bacteria’; Clarence 
Bloomfield Moore has an illustrated paper on 
“ Certain Shell Heaps of the St. John’s River in 
Florida,” hitherto unexplored. A. Ryder 
has aleo an illustrated article on “‘A Geometrical 
Representation of the Relative Iatensity of the 
Conflict Between Organisms.’’ The editorials, 


Christop 


her Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
omery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course. 


Se } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written, 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 106 Wabash Ave., 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St., | 48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass.’| New York,’| Chicago, Til.’ | Hartford, Conn, es, Cal.” | Portland, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
CETS PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
1 . Charges no advance Registration Fee but depends on RESULTS, 


Supplies First-Class Teachers for all grades, 
Over Eighteen Hundred Send stamp for sample list of Places Filled and Application Form. 
Positions Filled. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


The World’s Auxilfary Congress of the Colam- 
bian Exposition’? and “ Man’s Power of Observa- 
tion,” are of special interest. The usual general 
notes on the several departments of science are 
given, and a review of recent scientific literature. 
Toose interested in the natural sciences in widest 
sense should read this able monthly. Price, $4.00 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. Philadelphia: 
Binder & Kelly, 


THE EMPIRE: Peopie. Beau: 
tifally illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. 


$1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
. Amore inviting book one cannot con- 


ceive of, with its phs of uniformly easy 

its paper and type of the A ¢ 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


very best,and its illustrat ons 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
of published 


price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for November 
reaches us very late, but its perusal is none the less 
satisfactory. It contains a fall page portrait of 
Lord Tennyson; An Interview with Miss Kate 
Mareden who tells How I Found the Ontcast 
Lepers of Siberia’; the second chapter of the 
Story of Sally Downs,” by Bret Harte,’’ illus- 
trated; ‘* Otter Hunting,”? by W. C. A. Blew; 
Joseph Hatton’s article ‘On a Grain of Mastard 
Seed,” illustrated; ‘*The Green Room of the 
Comédie Francaise,’ by F. Hawkins; a story of 
“The Fate of Guy D :’ by R. M. Strong; 
“The Cries of London,’ by Geo. Augustus Sala; 
and ‘‘ New York as a Literary Center,’’ by Dong- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HrgaM OncuTtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 


no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 


estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


lass Sleden. This is a very interesting number 
of @ magszine always welcome ia the home that 
desires only pure high toned periodicals. Price, 15 
cents a number, New York: 112 4th Avenue. 
Macmillan & Co, 


£ 


BRAUBACH 


ine), near 


High School for Young Ladies. guages. First 


rate music and singing. Highest references. Terms 


50, inclusive. Address, FRL. RUSSE, as above. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Novem- 


COLLEGES. 


ber has valuable papers on ‘Ship Canals,’”’ by 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
ty to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Prof. Lewis M. Haupt; “How the Earth is Meas- 
ured,”’ by Prof. J. Howard Gore; ‘‘ Studies on 


PROFESSIONAL. 


the Stratification of the Northera Anthracite 
Field of Pennsylvania,’ by Henry E. Wasmuth, 


E.; New Photo-Itaglio Process,’ by | E 


Caisse SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
. R. RUGGLES. 


Louis E Levy; and ‘Maximum Stresses from 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address B RUGGLES & CO (Palege meant Bite.) 
and those wishing a change at C. neat lo. 


an ine , should 237 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 fF E, E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, ‘Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. . 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


THE CONFIDENCE AND 
Somz REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND ScHooL OFFICERS ALL 


OVER THE NATION. 
1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency, 3. Because the number of our candidates ts 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years is a professional educator, and has ceive prompt and careful attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants) 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary devotion to the interests ofwour patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school offtcers sor 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, af : 


Moving Single Loads in the Members of Three- 
Hinged Arches,” by Emrick E. Warner, OC. E. 
The meetings of the Chemical and Electrical See- 
tions are fully reported. Book Notices and the 
Proceedings of the Stated Meeting of the Institute 


For er 
school, Newbury, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for ot advancement of art education and train- 


wing. 
culars apply at the 
xeter ton. 


of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 
Fe circular and furth 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


lightful city in one of the Atlantic States, & 

te urpo 

school in full operation. 


WANTED, 
> oe Commercial College, a thoroughly 
well N allied teacher of the Munson system of 


ly immediately to 
Shorthand. APHY ORCUTT, Manager gy 


d good will, $15,000; terms, 
held in October. Price, $5.00 year; single num- . BARTLETT, cipal N.E. of Eaucatlon. ental, $100 per m gone partion 
bers, 50¢. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. | p77 ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, — apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

onan For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. N. E. Bureau of Education, 
MAGAZINES BECEIVED For WANTED, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Annals of the Am Acad Political and B. H. Buses, Principal. | large New Bogient city, — 
erican Academ BO 
Soclal Science, for November ; terms FRAMINGHAM, Masu. (lady) in the experieDco in teaching and train- FOR SALE, chern States 
hiladelphia: American Academy of Political and — $800. Apply at once to Ina desirable location, in one of the Southe: tes 
E Hyps#, Principal. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, a College for male and female students, in 
he Popular Science Monthly, for December; Miss ELLEN J N. £. Bureau of Education, operation. A $10,000 property with the g' pe 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: B. Appleton & Co. ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATEE, Mass. 8 Somerset St.. Boston. | the College, can be bought tor $4,500 are easy terms, 
The Magazine of Art for December; terms, $3.50 St For both sexes. For catalogues, address the Apply to HI HO] , Manager. 
Syear. New York: Cassell Pub Co. rineipal, A. G. A.M. NTED N. Bureau Education, 
8, for December; terms, $3.00 a year. New|? = WA Somerset Boston. 
: Henry Holt & Co, TATE NOBMAL 80H age of every grade for our , 
conte Sor Hor extaloeues, te salaries varying, from $30 to NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
term, 91.60 | | Normal eraduatea oreterred, but many others | Yournat of Rdnoation Wil secures 
xtension, for November ; 91. TFIELD. CA 
year. Phitadelphia.” TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wes ted. Applyto H N. E. Bureau of Education, years oa OO at. 
orld’s Columbian Exposition; illustrated for es address 8 Somerset St. Boston. 
ovember. Chicago: 159 Adams St. For Catalogues RRENOUGH. President. 


Pbrenological Journal and Science of Health, for 


Subscribe fo 


subscriber who sends @ year’s 


The new 
the Journal of Education Now. xin cit nun, 


lume which begins with the first tesue i. January 


CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers, please mention this Journal. 


as well 
bet the thirty and a year’s 


over 400 pages, ( 


$2.50 a year.) 


the coming year. : well ; for 25 nu 


That is why we say, SUBSCRIBE NOW. The volume.—a portly one, too, of 


Boston, 


Teachers’ Agency 
| OF RE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION. 


A VALUABLE LIST! 


| * APPROVED # 
School aid College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of CowPeRTHWAIT & Co. and 
E. H. Burier & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 

Powell’s How to See. 

Powell’s How to Talk. 

Powell’s How to Write. 
BOOK-KEEPING: 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 

Business Standard Book-keeping. 
COPY BOOKS: 

Butler’s Copy Books. 

Business Standard Copy Books. 
LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 


Bingham’s Series, McCabe Edition. 
Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 
Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butler’s Geographies. 
Warren’s Geographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. 

Butler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 

Monroe’s Spelilers. 

New American Spellers. 
ARITHMETICS: 

Hagar’s Arithmetics. 

New American Arithmetics. 
HISTORIES: 


Berard’s History of the U. S. 
Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Goodrich’s Historical Series. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 


Bingham’s Grammars. 
Creene’s Crammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 


-Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 


Correspondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. Descriptive Catalogues, Price 
Lists, §c., sent on application to the publishers, 


EZ. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Valuable Geographical Readers. 


“THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE” Series. Five volumes now ready: First Lessons, 
Glimpses of the World. and Our Own Country, for Third Reader ee; Our American 
Neighbors, and Medern Europe, for Fourth Reader grade. Additional volumes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Boston, New 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, . 
Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, dy dest 
specialists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: $20 a Term, $40 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 
at VA ’ + Will be the greatest event of the 19th Centur 
The orld Ss F alr No one can afford to miss pat this pov 


Exposition. The question with every one is, “ How can I visit Chicago and the World’s 
Fair at the least possible expense?” If you will send us your name and address ona 
postal card, we will answer this question for you and show you how you can save from 
‘Twenty to Fifty Dollars on your expenses while visiting the Fair, and will give you 
information, personally or by correspondence, upon any matter you may desire. 


Addr.ss at once, VISITORS’ GUIDE AND AID ASSOCIATION. 
116 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY AEMENWAY, in 1889. 


860 JOURNAL OF 


School 
At Books 


O e all publishers 


New 


S t O as Secondhand 


Reduced Prices 


Coniplete Catalogue Pree 


Alphabetically arranged 


tor ready reference 
fo anyone mentioning 
this periodical 


Arthur Hinds & Company 


“4 Cooper Institute. New York City © 


Tmt WHOLE FAMILY. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER. 


The greatest value for the least money of ong magazine 
in the world. Fiveserial stories and over 100 short sto- 
ries for young and old, by best authors. Hundreds of po- 
ms, anecdotes, etc. Departments on The Household, 
farm and Flowers, Popular Science, Current Events, 
Fashions , Music. Religicus and Moral Questions, New 
Books, etc. (@~ 250 Valuable Prizes: 
in stamps for a 3 months subscription. 
10 CTS. Over 300 pages and 250 superb l)lustrations. 


Russell Pub’ng Co., 196 Summer St , Boston. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
beok from 32mo to Svo, without cutting. 


Price per 100, $1 60 net, postpaid. 
Send for 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARRISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 
of all k kinds. 1 


HORTH A N D. Shen id ie at Wome. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢.), 
and Manual of Phonography (40c.) have been added 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

ake Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th 8t.. New York. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Supplementary 


(Reading, 
HISTORIA 
Just the Thing for Use in Schools. 


Contains true tales of historic deeds, war, and dis 
covery, well illustrated, and told in narrative style 
that cannot fail to interest young people. 


In use at present in over three hundred schools. 

Price per year, $1. Free sample copy on application. 

Address HISTORIA CO., Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chicago, Ill, 


to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK | pu 


THE 


“WORLD’S FAIR” 


—— SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


DESIGNED 1N CONNECTION WITH THE WORLD’s 
Fair, TO SHOW THE PROGESS OF POPULAR Mosic. 
THE WORLD’s FAIR SERIES SHOWS HOW MUCH OF 
STRICTLY FINE MUSIC CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE 
NOMINAL PRICE CF $1.00. IT ALSO ILLUSTRATES 
THE ARTISTIC PERFECTION TO WHICH MUSICAL 
TYPOGRAPHY AND BOOKMAKING HAVE BEEN 
CARRIED. 

THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS AND THE CRITICS 
18 THAT *‘ NO sUCH BOOKS HAVE EVER BEFORE 
BEEN ISSUED AT THE PRICE.” THE VOLUMES 


Worl’s Fair Piano-Music Collection,” 


One of the noticeable musical features of the 
“Columbian” year; Nocturnes, Reveries, Morceaux, 
ete. 31 compositions; bandeome titie page in 
colors. Large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


World's Fair March Collection,” for the Plano. 


This book will have a warm welcome as soon as 
its merits are made known. It contains the popular 
marchs of the yma | composers and sta: at the 
head cf all similar collections. 39 marches. Large 
rey inusic size; handsome title page in colors; 

pages. 


Woila’s Fair Ballad Collection.” 


The s)nz ¢: ms of the Columbian year, with hand- 
some titleeprge ip colors. A veritable feast of 
melody from Leginning to end. Such a volume has 
long teen ua ded. but never ca out until now. 
8 ballais; ‘arge sheet music size; 144 pages. 


World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection.” 


Selected from the works of all leading composers 
of Dance Music; an admirable book of bright, spir- 
ited, popular music ; $6 dances; large sheet music 
size; handsome title page in colors; 144 pages. 


“World's Fair Song and Chorus Collection.” 


A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 
each) from the most popular composers. The book 
be Faas the popular demand which has long ex- 
isted, Jt must not be classed with the many cheap 
blications of similar style. 44 pieces; handsome 
title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth 
Gilt, $2.00. Postpaid. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, ard 
Wilcox and White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on instalments, 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Manual of Physical Culture, 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Anton LIEBOLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, 0. 


The German-American System. 


The manual treats on Calisthenics,—free exeicises 
designed to promote strength and e of move- 
ment arranged in progressive form according to 
our Grade System. 94 Physical Gamsees for rho 
small and the grown, are intended to satisfy at 
great want felt bv our educators. 

Single copies 50 cents. Sent d on receipt 
of price, Liberal terms to schools. Send one 2 cent 
stamp for sample pages. Address 
SPAHR & GLENN, 
Journal-Gazette Printing House. 
COLUMBUS, 


NEW bay | Subscription to the 
8 to the 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINR (monthly, $2.00 


AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


year) free. NEw ENG. Pus. 9 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Box A. L. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 

TRAE to the Journai of Edweation will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 

Quarterly Register of Current History” 


($1 00 a year) free. NEw Ena. Pus. Co, 
Somerset 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM & 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham.) 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York, 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
mail postpaid to any address their NEw CaTALOGUE oF STANDARD AND 
MISCELLANEOUS Booxs. Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to teachers and parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 


You may have noticed this fact in other years. 
the year we undertake to make prominent our Games 


them, and we shall be glad to send you a copy. 
This year we are pushing the Drawine Party, 


and record it on their cards. 
the pictures as a souvenir. 


22 CLINTON HALL, AsToR PLACE, 
NEW YORK 


many of them, and we have made them for nearly a generation. 


few devices better adapted to the evening entertainment of a dozen 
in each guest trying to draw some picture assigned him by the hostess, while the rest hazard a guess as to what the object is 


After the contest prizes are awarded to the best and poorest guessers, and the hostess keeps 


A sample will be mailed for 30 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


IN DECEMBER WE AIM TO AMUSE. 


A more precise statement of the case is, that during the last month of 
and Toys in the educational papers of the country, There are a great 
Our illustrated Toy Catalogue, 56 pages, will tell you all about 


It is our latest and one of our best 


people than this same Drawing Party. 


We believe that there are 
The game consists 


games, 
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Journal 


NEW ENGLAND 


and NATIONAL. 


Vol BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, DEC. 1, 1892 


{ $2.50 per yr. im advance. 
Price, (Single copies, 6 cents. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
{October 1, 1892.1 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Reduce 33% to (a) a decimal ; (5) a fraction. 

2. Write a number that is at once odd, composite, in- 
tegral, concrete. 

3. Aroom 18 feet by 16 feet is carpeted with carpet 
3 of a yard wide, and the smallest possible number of 
yards of the carpet is ased. Find (a) the number of 
breadths ; (0) the number of yards. 

4. (a) The difference between two numbers is 3.074, 
and the small number is .826. Find the greater num- 
ber. The product is and one factor is Find 
the other factor. 

5. Two men together receive $97.75, but one receives 
$18 25 more than the other. How much does each re- 
ceive ? 


6. How many weeks in the years 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891, and 1892? 

7. An upright pole 16 ft. long casts a shadow 5 ft. 4 
in. long, and at the same hour the shadow of a tree is 
found to be 26 ft. 9 in. Required, the height of the tree. 

8. The list price of an article is $150. If trade dis- 
counts of 25% and 163% are allowed, what is the net 
price ? 

9. What eum will amount to $354.09 in 7 months at 


3% per annum? 
10. A note given August 15, 1892, for, 90 days will 


mature when ? 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. The torrid zone is the hottest. Why ? 


2. Differences in the distribution of plants are due to 


what ? 
3. What plateau forms a watershed (a) between the 


tributaries ot the La Platte and Amazon rivers? (6) be- 
tween the Orinoco and Amazon ? 


4 Why are the streams which empty into the Pacific 
Ocean from Scuth Atnerica comparatively small ? 

5. Name two rivers which empty into the Pacific Ocean 
from the United States. 

6. What river on the boundary between New York and 
Pennsylvania and between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey ? 

7. Name (a) the country to which Cuba belongs ; 
(5) the principal commercial city of Cuba; (c) the two 
principal predactions of Cuba. 

8. What two parallel mountain ranges form the Rocky 
Mountain system, and what is the general trend of the 
system ? 

9. Between New York and what leading cities of (a) 
England, (b) Germany, and (c) France are the most ex- 
tensive commercial transactions carried on? 

10. What has, within a few years, brought certain vil- 
lages in Wyoming county into commercial prominence ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
1. What is the difference between a plurality and a 
majority vote ? 
2. How does the constitution guard against any session 
of the United States Senate being composed of entirely 


new members ? 
3. Under what authority are cities and incorporated 


villages in this state organized ? 
4, What are the three qualifications of eligibility for 


the office of Governor ? 

5. By what authority have boards of supervisors cer- 
tain powers of local legislation ? 

6. What is the purpose of dividing legislative bodies 


into committees ? 
7. How is the office of superintendent of prisons filled * 
8. What is a committee of the whole? 


DRAWING. 


1. Upon what two important points does the appear- 


ance of an object depend ? 
2. What distinction is made between the words vertical 


and perpendicular ? 
3. What is a profile? 
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4. Define top view or plan. 

5. Illustrate a circle with radius and chord given and 
marked. 

6. Draw a cube, one inch side, with a cylinder one inch 
in diameter and one and one-half inches high resting 
upon it in an upright position. Show top view, front 
view, and side view. 

7. Place six horizontal lines to represent six railroad 
ties as they appear under the rails. The track leads 
away in front of the observer. 

8. Make a working drawing of the ovoid, any scale, 
using three views. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 

County Fairs. Books as Companions. Practical Fdu- 
cation. Personal Influence. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particuiar reference to three points: The matter, ce, 
the thoughts expressed. The correctness and propriety of 
the language used. The orthography, punctuation, divi- 
sion into paragraphs, use of capitals, and general appear- 
ance. 

GRAMMAR. 


Flag of the brava! thy folds shall flv, 

The sign of bope and triamph, high ! 

When speaks the signal trampet tone, 

And the Jong line comes gleaming on, 

Ere sex the life-blood, warm aud wet, 

Has dimmed the gliatening bayonet, 

Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And, #a his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
JosErH RODMAN DRAKE. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 


NotTges.—!I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a) 
eubject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
@lauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only ite unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate- 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. lo naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclanse. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb i« classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parte of apeech are 
recognized,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of theforms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Claes, person, nember, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 

ving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 

orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two clasees only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive vorb may be used in the active or passive vdice, 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Prineipal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive or a participle after tense, 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) Speaks tone (line 3). (b) Line comes (line 
4). (c) Life-blood has dimmed (lines 5 and 6). (d) Eye 
shail turn (line 7). (@) Steps advance (line 9) 

2. (a) What is the object of to (line 8)? (6) What 
is the subject of ca/ch (line 10) ? 

3 To what part of speech does each of the following 
belong: (a) high (line 2; (b) on; (line 4; (c) ere (‘ine 
5); (d) yet (line 5); (e) as (line 9) ? 

4. Give the tense of (a) shall fly (line 1); (6) speaks 
(line 3); (¢) has dimmed (line 6). 

5. Select two personal pronouns (different words), and 
give the person, number, and case of each. 

6 Give the syntax of (a) jlug (line 1); (b) sign 
(line 2) ; (c) tone line 3). 


7. Give the four principal parts of (2) jly (line 1); 
(b) speaks (line 3); (¢) comes (line 4). 

8. Write five nouns which have the same form for 
singular and plural. 

9. Conjugate the verb Jeat, in the future perfect 
(second fature) tense of the indicative mode. 

10. Write a sentence containing a descriptive adjective 
used as a noun. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Name four principal organs of the circulation of 
the blocd. 

2. What is the office of the muscles in the walls of 
the stomach ? 

3. In what localities is the sense of touch keenest ? 

4. What kind of glasses correct near-sightedness ? 
Why? 

5. In choosing the time for taking muscular exercise, 
what is the objection to taking the morning hour before 
breakfast ? 

6. Deseribe the course of the air in inspiration after it 
passes the glottis. 

7. What muscles are employed to force the air from 
the lungs ? 

8. Where is (a) the cardiac orifice? (6) The pylorus ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. What led to the founding of Rhode Island ? 

2. (a) Name a colony which had a charter govern- 
ment. (b) Explain the meaning of the term “ charter.” 

3. Give two reasons that induced Arnold to betray his 
trust at West Point. 

4. (a) Why was the Gadsden Parchase so named ? 
(b) From what country was it purchased ? 

5. How did President Jackson treat the Nullification 
Acts? 

6 Who became President upon the death of (a) 
William Henry Harrison? (b) Taylor? (ec) Lincoln? 
(d) Garfield ? 

7. On which side during the Civil War was each of the 
following generals, respectively: (a) A. S. Johnston? 
(6) William T. Sherman? (c) Joseph Hooker? (d) T. 
J. Jackson? (e) Geo. B. McClellan ? 

8. Where and how was the Alabama destroyed ? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. What territory is comprised in your senatorial dis- 
trict ? 

2. What noted American poet died last month ? 

3. Mention an important measure that will be con- 
sidered at the next session of the English parliament. 

4. Why are October 12 and October 21 legal holidays 
this year ? 

5. What prominent edacctional officer of this state 
died the last day of August ? 


6. What official position did he hold at the time of his 
death ? 
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7. Who has recently been appointed United States 
minister to Russia ? 

8. What important educational position had he for- 
merly held ? 

9. Account for the extreme sanitary precautions being 
taken in the United States at the present time. 

10. Which branch of the state legislature is to be 
elected next month? 

11. Name a candidate for member of congress in your 
district. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. How should swearing on the playground be treated ? 

2. Name two objects which should be sought in teach- 
ing reading in advanced classes. 

3. In connection with what study should phonies be 
taught? Why? 

4. What is the object of using a scalo in map drawing ? 

5. How can pupils determine the direction of the slope 
of the land from a map? 

6. Name three things that should receive special atten- 
tion in oral language work that cannot be taught in writ- 
ten work. 

7. How may the table of liquid measure be taught ob- 
jectively ? 

8. Name three powers of the mind which are developed 
and strengthened by the study of drawing. 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) .0375; 2. Hx. 15 lbs. 3. (a) 8 
breadths; (b) 422 yards. 4. (a) 3.9; (b) 3. 5 One 
receives $58, the other $39.75. 6.261. 7. 80 ft. 3 in. 
8. $93.75. 9. $348. 10. November 16, 1892. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Because at one time or another throughout the year 
every prt of its surface receives the vertical rays of the sun. 

2. Climate and soil. 

3. (a) The plateau of Brazil. (6) The plateau of 
Guiana. 

4. Because of the position of the Andes Mountains. 

5. Columbia, Sacramento, Colorado (through the Gulf 
of California), Yukon, San Joaquin. 

6. Delaware River. 

7. (a) Spain. (d) Havana. (ec) Tobacco and sugar. 

8. Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
Mountains. Northwest and southeast. 

9. (a) London and Liverpool. (+) Hambarg and 
Bremen. (¢) Paris. 

10. The discovery and production of salt. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
1. A plarality is more than any other candidate re- 
ceives ; a majority is more than all others receive. 
2. By dividing the members into classes whose terms 
expire at different times. 


3. By authority of the state legislature. 

4. He must be a citizen of the United States, not less 
than thirty years of age, and for the five years next pre- 
ceding his election a resident of the state. 

5. By authority of the state legislature. 

6. To expedite business. 

7. By appointment by the Governor by and with the 
consent of the Senate. 

8. A majority of any deliberative body acting as a 
committee. 

DRAWING. 

1. Its distance from the observer, and its position in 
regard to the observer. 

2. A vertical line has but one position ; a perpendicular 
line may have many positions, and is perpendicular by 
forming a right angle with some other line. 

3. A profile is that line which separates the seen from 
the unseen, 7. e, the bounding line of all that is presented 
to the view. 

It is the view as seen from above. (It is assumed that 
the view is not affected by perspective.) 


GRAMMAR. 

1 (a) Adverbial. (b) Adverbial. (c¢) Adverbial. (d) 
Principal. (e) Adverbial. 

2. (a) The clause, Glories burn. (b) Hye. 

3. (a) Adverb. (6) Adverb. (c) Conjunction. (d) Ad- 
verb. (e) Coniunction. 

4 (a) Future (6) Present. (c) Present perfect (per- 
fect). 

5. Thy: Second person, singular number, possessive 
ease. His: Third person, singular number, possessive 
case. 

6. (a) Nominative independent by direct address. 
(+) In apposition with folds,—nominative case. (¢) Sub- 
ject of speaks,—nominative case. 

7. Fly, flew, flying, flown. Speak, spoke or spake 
speaking, spoken. Come, came, coming, come. 

8. Hx. Cannon, sheep, deer, shad, trout. 

9. Singular : I shall or will have beaten ; you shall or 
will have beaten ; he shall or will have beaten. Plural: 
We shall or will have beaten; you shall or will have 
beaten ; they shall or will have beaten. 

10. Hx. “The just shall live by faith.” 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Heart, arteries, veins, capillaries. 

2 To produce the peristaltic movements auxiliary to 
gastric digestion. 

3. On the finger tips, the lips, and tip of the tongue. 

4. Concave glasses. Because in near-sightedness the 
light is brought to a focus before it reaches the retina, 
and the concave glass disperses it. 

5. Because the system, before taking food in the morn- 
ing, is in a comparatively weak condition. 

6. It passes successively through the trachea, the 
bronchi, and the}bronchial tubes into the bronchial sacs. 
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7. The muscles of the diaphragm and the intercostal 
muscles. 

8. (a) The cardiac orifice is the entrance to the 
stomach from the gullet. (b) The pylorus is the gateway 
out of the stomach into the duodenum. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Persecution of Roger Williams and others on ac- 
count of their religious opinions. 

2. (a) Answers may vary (b) A charter was a docu- 
ment conferring title to land, stating the plan of govern- 
ment, and securing rights to the people. 

3. His desire for revenge, his love of money, and his 
ambition led to this betrayal. 

4. (a) Because the purchase was negotiated, on the 
part of our government, by James Gadsden. (6) From 
Mexico. 

5. He announced his determination to execute the laws, 
and ordered a military force to Charleston for that pur- 


pose. 

6. (a) Tyler. (6) Fillmore. (c) Johnson. (d) Arthur. 

7. (a) and (d) were Confederate generals. (b) (¢) 
and (¢) were Union generals. 

8. Off the coast of France, in a battle with the “ Kear- 
sarge.” 

CURRENT TOPICS. 
2. John Greenleaf Whittier. 
3. Home rule for Ireland. 


4. In honor of the discovery of America by Columbus. 
The first was made a legal holiday by legislative action, 
the second by congressional action. 

5. George William Curtis. 

6. Chancellor of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

7. Andrew D. White. 

8. President of Cornell University. 

9. The prevalence of cholera. 

10. The Assembly, 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. The pupil should not be permitted to associate with 
others. 

2. A taste for reading good literature; graceful and 
forcible expression of thought; mental discipline. 

3. Reading. Because the pupils are dealing more with 
sounds in that subject than in any other. 

4. To enable the pupil to become accurate in map 
drawing. 

5. The direction in which the rivers flow determines 
the slope. 

6. Articulation ; accent; fluency in speaking. Other 
answers may be given. 

7. Use the measures gill, pint, quart, gallon, ete. 

8. Observation, comparison, imagination, memory, 
reason. 


DO YOU TEACH U. 8. HISTORY? 


Then use 


By Prof. C. L. Gruper, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


And note the increased interest that it will awaken in your class. 


RECREATION QUERIES 


In United Siates History, with Answers. 


Cloth. 


Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm 


Price, 50 cents, 


to school work. They are incentives to the pupil’s mind and prove a source of healthful mental recreation. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OCO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The New England Bureau of Education. 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Maas. 


This Bareau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national repatation. 
During the admiaistration of its present Manager, he has secured to ite members, in 


from every state and territory and from abroad. 


We receive calls for teachers of every grade, sud 


salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt: 


Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 19, 1892. 


Your letter of Sept. 17th received. You are correct in supposing that I wished you to act for me and in my 


interests, as if you were the head of the school. 


and allow me to add that I did so with entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment, 


The time was so short that I could not well do otherwise: 


Your experieuce 


has been such that I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. I believe that there are other excelle 
teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of so much importance to me wholly in the hauads of 


any other If I 


had insisted on seeing the candidate or corresponding with h'm, I might have lost the oppor- 


tunity to engage the gentleman whom you have selected, and been forced to take an inferior teacher. 


I expect Mr. 


stroag where I am weak, and that is what I want. 


M——’s work will prove eo judgment of him correct. 


His estimate of himself makes him 


Yours cordially, E. H. WILSON. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school cfficers for ser- 
vices rendered, Formsjand circulars free. Address or call upou 


BIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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